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“Gee! A Nickel 


OYS or typewriters, lamp bulbs or bath- 

tubs—whenever the cost of an article is 
lowered through economies in production, more 
people can buy the article. And those who can 
buy the article anyway have money left to buy 
other things. 

Take the case of the electric refrigerator. In 
1927, when the average model cost about $350, 
only 375,000 people bought refrigerators. But 
when, ten years later, improvements in design 
and manufacturing had brought the price down 
to $170, six times as many people bought them. 
And thousands who, perhaps, could have paid 
the higher price, were able to use the difference 
to purchase other comforts and conveniences 
for themselves and their families. 


Left for Candy” 


The same has been true of hundreds of other 
manufactured articles. Because the scientists, 
engineers, and workmen of industry have de- 
veloped hundreds of new products, have con- 
tinually improved them, have learned how to 
make them less and less expensive, more mil- 
lions of people have been able to buy them. 
And by this process, industry has been able to 
provide the American people with the highest 
standard of living in the world. 

In this progress, General Electric, by devis- 
ing new ways for electricity to speed the wheels 
of industry, has played an important part. By 
continuing these efforts, it is helping today to 
provide for America still MORE GOODS FOR 
MORE PEOPLE AT LESS COST. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


NEW YORK—VISIT THE G-E ‘‘HOUSE OF 


MAGIC’’ AT THE FAIRS—SAN FRANCISCO 


THE ROAD TO MEXICO 


The swift increase of interest in Latin America 
persuades intelligent Americans to see for themselves. 
Mexico, our nearest neighbor, is an excellent place 

) vag > 


to begin. 


There are many roads to Mexico. You can go by 
steamer, railroad, airplane, automobile. 


There is much to see in Mexico. There are 
pyramids, Mayan cities, Zapotec tombs, Spanish 
churches, primitive villages, modern cities, pro- 
gressive schools, communal farming communities, 
volcanoes, tropics. 


These things may be seen by all who go to Mexico. 


There are other aspects of Mexico not so easily 
approached by the casual traveller. The Annual 
Seminar offers an introduction to Mexican life in- 
accessible to the casual visitor. Mexico has a program 
of vigor and reach. This social program must be 
discovered in the persons of the men and women 
who teach, carry on health programs, conduct clinics, 
strive to lift the standards of life, organize labor, re- 
cast the land system, reorganize the industry of 
Mexico. 


For fourteen years, the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America has cultivated the 
acquaintance of the leaders of Mexican life, and has 
introduced responsible citizens of the United States 
to Mexicans who are rebuilding their country. 


The Fourteenth Seminar in Mexico, July 7-27, 
will divide its sessions between Cuernavaca, Taxco, 
Puebla and Mexico City. The days are filled with 


lectures, round table discussions, and field trips. 


Among the thirty or more who will participate in 
the program are: 


Diego Rivera, whose social philosophy is spread 
out in magnificent frescoes in Mexico's public build- 
ings. 


Federico Bach, one of Mexico’s keenest social 
analysts, who will lecture on economics — land, oil, 
railroads, mines. 


Esperanza Balmaceda de Josefé, preeminent 
leader of Mexican women, whose activities at the 
recent Lima conference gave her a place in interna- 
tional leadership. Senora Balmaceda de Josefé will 
give a seties of discussions of the social pattern of 
Mexico. 


Berta Gamboa de Camino, just returned from 
several years in Spain, will give lectures interpreting 
Latin American literature. 


We cannot announce the rest of our faculty at this 
time. But it will include American and Mexican 
authorities on international law, history, archeology, 
architecture, economics. 


Throughout the program, the future of our inter- 
American relations will be stressed. Hubert Herring, 
the director of the Seminar and recently returned 
from Lima, will lead the section on international 


relations. 


Furthermore—This year the Commitee expects to 
conduct a Roughing It program in Mexico in August. 
This program will include three weeks of travel to 
Patzcuaro, Uruapan and Morelia in Michoacan, to 
Oaxaca and neighboring towns—with lectures by 
local leaders, and opportunity to see the social pro- 
gram of Mexico at work. The tentative dates for this 
program are August 1-18. The costs will be kept 
low. Those who can combine the Seminar and the 
Roughing It trip will have a well rounded six weeks’ 
introduction to one of the most fascinating countries 
in the world. Either the Seminar or the August 


program can be elected separately. 


For full information, address: 


HUBERT HERRING 
THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA, INC. 


156 Fifth Avenue 


John Dewey, Honorary Chairman 


New York City 


Stuart Chase, Chairman 


Florence E. Allen, Henry Goddard Leach, Edward Alsworth Ross, Vice Chairmen 
Walter Frank, Treasurer 
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The Gist of It 


\ FEW DAYS AFTER THIS NUMBER OF Survey 
rraphic reaches you, you will be reading re- 
iews—and we hope buying a copy—of the 
timulating book from which the leading 
tticle is drawn: ‘Democracy Works’ by 
\rthur Garfield Hays (Random House, $3). 
Ar. Hays, ever generous with his great legal 
alent whenever civil liberties are at stake, is 
ne of the most distinguished lawyers in the 
Jnited States. It is our good fortune that 
ccasionally he finds time to write. (Page 
61) “Let Freedom Ring” (1928) and 
Trial by Prejudice’ (1933) dealt with the 
ong struggle for civil liberties; his forth- 
oming book contains his observations and 
eflections on the trend of our times. 


‘HE DILEMMA OF OUR TIMES IS DESCRIBED 
y Harold J. Ruttenberg in terms of a mod- 
rm continuous steel mill, and the people 
nd communities affected by each new ad- 
ance in technology. (Page 266) Mr. Rut- 
enberg’s research for the Steel Workers 
Irganizing Committee, an affiliate of the 
IO, has more than once made headlines. 
{ere he goes beneath the headlines to por- 
ray the slow, grim decline of a steel town, 
he puzzled anger of the men beaten, for the 
ime being, by the machines which they can- 
ot help admiring and approving as a great 
ong range boon to man. 


\ PAIR OF ARTICLES TAKES US TO ONE OF 
he most unorthodox educational institutions 
n the country (page 270). George Kent, a 
ournalist, tells about life at Stephens Col- 
ege: Girls Will Be Women. And Beulah 
\midon, associate editor, and an outstanding 
ay reporter of educational developments, 
arries the story into the more profound im- 
lications of education for the world of to- 
norrow: Women Are Consumers. Both 
vriters recently spent some time on the 
tephens campus at Columbia, Mo. A return 
rip in a few years may be interesting: One 
f Dr. Wood's plans calls for the erection 
ear the campus of a series of six houses, 
tarting with a board shack lit by kerosene 
amps and progressing up the economic scale 
ntil the last house will be a many-roomed 
nansion equipped with every luxury. The stu- 
lents will live in these houses, buying food, 
reparing it, living as their inhabitants would 
n real life. It will be not only a training in 
he economy of various income levels but a 
raining in life. 


(OR A GENERATION JAMES H. LEUBA, 
sychologist, in his work at Bryn Mawr Col- 
=ge and in a series of significant published 
tudies, has been preoccupied with the nature 
f religious faith in the mind of man. In a 
otable cross-section sample of the leading 
linds in science and letters he makes some 
rartling discoveries. (Page 277) Dr. Leuba, 
ow professor emeritus, is the author of “The 
elief in God and Immortality,’ “The Psy- 
hology of Mysticism,” and ‘The Renovation 
f the Churches,” soon to be published by the 
Jniversity of Chicago Press, and which will 
nclude in greater detail the results of his 
hallenging recent researches. 


\CCUPATIONAL THERAPY, AS A MEDICAL 
Decialty, came into widespread use during 
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the World War. Its use in salvaging the in- 
jured and crippled in peacetimes is less gen- 
erally known than it should be. So we 
assigned Edith M. Stern, a well known 
writer, now living in Washington, to look 
into the possibility of an article. Her field 
work was done mainly in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Washington; but with the co- 
operation of specialists in the field she has 
prepared a comprehensive article on what she 
calls ‘The Work Cure,” based on the old 
idea that “employment is nature’s best physi- 
cian.” (Page 282) 


FOR THE PAST THIRTY YEARS R. W. SETON- 
Watson (Masaryk professor of central Euro- 
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pean history in the University of London 
since 1922), has been a student of Balkan 
history and politics. His early work appeared 
under the pseudonym Scotus Viator, but for 
many years now his books and articles on 
Slavic, Bohemian and Balkan questions have 
added to the vast prestige of his actual name. 
His article (page 286) adds a distinguished 
postscript to the special “CALLING AMER- 
ICA” number of Survey Graphic, which was 
published in February. 


COPIES OF THE SECOND EDITION OF THE SPE- 
cial “CALLING AMERICA” number are still 
available: 50 cents each; three for $1. It will 
soon be brought out by Harpers as a book. 


ROBERT HALLOWELL’S NEW YORK 


Since his sudden death two months ago, a memorial exhibi- 
tion of the work of Robert Hallowell has borne silent witness 
to the zeal with which he submitted himself in mid-life to a 
new discipline. Brilliant water colors and oils, vital uncom- 
promising portraits (a notable one’ of his classmate, John 
Reed, hangs at Harvard) and oil paintings done on glass with 
exquisite care, indicate his drive toward new experiments. A 
fresh approach to familiar scenes, such as his views of the 
towers of New York, was characteristic of his ever youthful 
spirit. Hallowell was one of the founders of The New 
Republic and its publisher until 1925. He broke away from 
his desk in order to attain what he wanted most—freedom 
to paint. This he sought in France. From 1926-29 he spent 
winters in New York and, as vice-president of Survey Asso- 
ciates, applied his old skill to promotion of Survey Graphic. 
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My Tax Return 


Reflections After March 15 


by ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS 


A noted lawyer suffers the usual shock to his pocketbook nerve 


after filling out his tax blank, then answers his own troubled 


queries with more optimism than is usual in downtown Man- 


hattan where his office is situated. His article is drawn from his 


forthcoming book, “Democracy Works,” to be brought out 


March 28 by Random House, through whose permission it is 


here published.* 


AWAKENED ON THE MORNING OF Marcu 15 FEELING GLOOMY. 
his year’s first. instalment of last year’s income tax was 
ue and I didn’t have any of the last year’s income left 
ith which to pay it. While the day’s troubles were sufh- 
ent unto themselves, I realized that on April 15 my first 
istalment on the New York State income tax would be 
led for on the dot, with a penalty of 100 percent if de- 
yed more than sixty days, thus making me pay more 
ecause I couldn’t pay less. On various dates would come 
hool, water, and real estate taxes which I pay either 
wectly or through a landlord. Then there are hidden 
xes designed “to get most feathers with the least squawk- 
ig of the goose.” My thoughts naturally turned to taxa- 
on in general. I wondered what part of my.income went 
yr taxes. 

I inserted a new blade into my safety razor. I had paid 
2 percent sales tax when I bought the package. In the 
yst of the blades to me are included corporation taxes of 
irious kinds, organization, franchise, unemployment, so- 
al security and what not, including real estate and other 
xes imposed on the manufacturer and his share of auto- 
iobile, truck and gasoline taxes, or the part his freight 
ites contributed to the taxes paid by the railroads. Not 
nly this, but the manufacturer had had to buy raw ma- 
rials. Practically every tax of the producer of the raw 


jopyright Random House, 1939. 
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material was passed along—his corporation, real estate, 
automobile, gasoline, railroad, and even perhaps process- 
ing taxes. Now how much of the cost of this razor blade 
was due to taxes all down the line? Apply the above 
process to my breakfast food, the gas and gas tank and 
cooking utensils used in its preparation, the ice box used 
in its refrigeration. In my food cost are included part of 
the taxes of the farmer who raised the food, the manutac- 
turer who sold him machinery, the company which proc- 
essed or packaged the food, the railroads or automobiles 
which at various stages transported the raw or finished 
product, and the wholesaler, jobber, dealer and retailer of 
the food. My home is heated a good part of the year, and 
lighted a good part of the time. I pay a tax on coal, oil 
and electricity, and included in my bill is a large part of 
the tax that all the suppliers and their predecessors pay. 

I drive my car to the station—I paid a tax on its pur- 
chase. I pay a yearly registration tax and even for a 
license without which I am not permitted to drive the car. 
I fill up with gasoline, the price of which is increased 30 
percent by a tax. I commute to the city, take a subway 
downtown. Included in my fare are the taxes on the com- 
panies which transport me. I get to my office where the 
rent we pay includes real estate and other taxes of my 
landlord. I use stationery and other supplies, telegraph, 
telephone and other services—all of which shift a part of 


the tax burden to me, and in my office we pay a business, 
social security and unemployment tax. (We try to shift 
these to our clients, as well as the taxes the other fellows 
put on us, but we don’t show it on the bill.) At lunch a 
sales tax is added to my food check, and there is included 
a part of the rent which pays a part of the real estate taxes 
of my restauranteur’s landlord. I buy cigarettes and tobac- 
co which bear-a heavy tax, or I might have a drink which 
bears a heavier one. In the evening I may go to the thea- 
ter and pay an “amusement” tax as well as a share of the 
taxes of the producing company, its landlord, and every- 
body included in the production. And in addition to all of 
this are taxes (though we don’t use the word) which in- 
dustry has been able to impose by monopolies, trade agree- 
ments, sabotage, and all those other artificial curbs to 
production which add to the price of a large and increasing 
proportion of what I buy. 

Finally, my day is ended. While worrying about the in- 
come tax which I didn’t pay, I again fell into a troubled 
sleep, haunted by dreams of tax collectors who seemed to 
have left no surplus to pay the butcher, the baker and 
candlestick maker. It is not surprising that the immigrant, 
realizing that everything was taxed, and who had in the 
fervor of war patriotism bought a Liberty Bond, wrote to 
the government, “I read in the paper that interest is due 
to my bond. Let me know when and where to pay it.” 

Sometimes I dream that I] am very rich. The dream be- 
comes a nightmare that I have an income of a million 
dollars. My federal income tax is $681,000; state tax per- 
haps $100,000. About 20 percent remains. Out of this come 
real estate, personal property, and all the other indirect 
and hidden taxes. But then I sleep more peacefully in the 
realization that the total annual burden can never be more 
than 100 percent of my million-dollar income, unless I 
have capital losses which I might have to pay from cur- 
rent income. 

My dream shifts—we are playing poker. The “kitty” is 
getting all the money so that chips are scarce, particularly 
blue chips. We all demand that the “kitty” get into the 
game. At first the “kitty” demurs, saying, “My business 
is merely to control the game.” But we all insist that the 
“kitty” must extend her functions or we will all go broke. 


Taxes as Revenue 


Am I JornIne IN THE JEREMIADS OF The New York Her- 
ald Tribune, The Chicago Tribune, and the countless tax- 
payers’ associations who would have the poor share the 
tax, if not the wealth, of the rich? Not at all, The rates of 
income taxation in higher brackets may have to be re- 
vised. In an effort to bring about a fairer distribution of 
the tax burden and of income, we may, because of high 
rates, actually collect less, and we may have brought about 
a situation which defeats the more important purpose of 
greater production. Sudden raises in rates often cause such 
economic dislocation as to bring no net return. 

No just complaint can be made by the rich that they 
pay more than their share. The government revenue de- 
rived from automobile owners’ taxes in 1936 was $1,448, 
266,976. Individual income taxes fell far short of this 
amount. And 94 percent of all motor cars are owned by 
families with incomes of less than $3000. 

The tax rates on incomes in higher brackets have been 
so large that there is little inducement to gamble or in- 
vest, for the government would take most of the return. 
Tax exempt securities have been the attractive field of in- 
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vestment. Something must be done about that. Capital 
gains and undistributed profits taxes have exaggerated 


the condition and what little has been lacking to deter in- © 


vestment has been supplied by government regulation of 


Wall Street and other investment markets, the reason for 
which is much like that for prohibition—that it is the © 
duty of government to protect people from themselves. 


3 


With exceptions not important here, we require the filing 
of voluminous reports with, and approval by, the SEC, 


before permitting the issue of securities. There have here- ~ 


tofore been vast reservoirs of information, but we now 


require more data in order to protect those who have © 


heretofore neglected to make use of the already available 


sources of information. Time must elapse before we find — 


out whether everything is in order. By that time the mar- 


ket for investment securities may have changed. It’s difh- — 


cult to do business if everything one does must await 


checking by some government department. There must be © 
some simpler way to protect us from dishonesty. The in- ~ 


convenience, expense and loss to honest men is a heavy 
price to pay in order to prevent the cheat from doing busi- 
ness. Nor does it prevent him. Draconian laws prevent 
quick decision, temper the natural flow of business and 
deter investment. The effect is not only to make the rich 
poorer but everybody else as well. 

Lack of investment is in part due to the depression. The 


continuation of the depression is in part due to the lack | 
of investment. It would seem obvious, however, that we | 


should encourage the storing up of income, the replenish- 


ment of capital, to lead to investment. Our expenditures — 


today—local, state and national—are almost $18 billion — 


per annum. Our tax yield, at present high rates from in- 


dividual income taxes, is not 7 percent of this amount. 
(The gain is not worth the candle.) We could encourage - 


investment by reducing the rates in the higher brackets. 

But how are you to bring about a situation where we 
share more equitably the recurring wealth (by which I 
mean the annual income) without taking unduly from 
the large incomes? I have referred to the law of “dimin- 
ishing returns,” and to the dislocation of the accustomed 


process which normally led to investment, accelerated pro- — 
duction and progress. The answer will come when we — 


realize that producing more, not dividing up, is the road 
to prosperity. 


Taxes as a Social Instrument 


‘THE GROWTH OF THE TAX BURDEN IS SHOWN BY THE FOLLOW- | 


ing figures :* 


Federal State and Local Per 

Year Taxes Taxes Total Capita 
(In Millions) | 

1860 52 94 146 4.63 
1870 382 281 663 17.14 
1880 Sf} 314 627 12.47 
1902 525) 860 1,385 17.45 
1913 663 1,597 2,260 23.49 
1920 5,709 3,265 8,974 84.77 
1925 2,963 4,918 7,881 68.33 
1928 3,201 6,148 9,349 77.86 
1930 3,480 6,797 10,277 83.71 
1936 3,847 6,651 10,498 81.74 


Even with price levels ranging from 111 to 1870 to 79 
in 1880, 100 in 1913, 170 in 1925, 179 in 1929 and 142 in 
1937, the increase is staggering to those who feel that the 


* “Recent Social Trends,’ 1936 figures from “‘Cost of Government in the 
United States,” National Industrial Conference Board (1938), In the 
United Kingdom, taxes of 1936-7 were 959 million pounds, or 20.37 
pounds per capita; in France in 1936, 1139 francs per capita; in Ger- 
many 230.72 Reichmarks per capita. 
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only purpose of government is to govern and that that 
government is best that governs least. 

Total receipts of government are greater than the taxes. 
Today expenses are far greater than either. Probably the 
figures from the federal government make clear the trend 
applicable as well to state and local governments: 

According to World Almanac figures, the 1789-91 an- 
nual cost of the government of the United States was 
about $4 million—our present cost for about five hours. 
By 1825 we had reached a figure of $17 million, less than 
a present day’s cost; by 1850, $45 million—the cost of two 
days. 

Astronomical as our present figures appear, gigantic as 
they are compared to those of the early days of the Repub- 
lic, there is reason to believe that at the end of the next 
hundred years, these figures will be used as an indication 
of the simplicity and parochialism of government func- 
tion in the middle of the twentieth century. After all, fig- 
ures are relative, as all countries learn in times of inflation. 


More IMPORTANT THAN THE FIGURES THEMSELVES ARE THREE 
considerations: First, the equity of the apportionment of 
the tax burden; second, what proportion of the national 
income is spent by the government; third, for what do 
we spend the money? The trend in these will throw some 
light on the direction in which our society is moving. 


1 In 1913, taxes of all our government agencies totalled 
* about two and a quarter billions; in 1922, about seven 
and a half billions; in 1930, ten and a quarter billions; 
and in 1937, about ten and one half billions. 
I have not the figures covering all tax collections classi- 
fied subsequent to 1930, but the percentages of burden of 
federal taxes throws light on the question we are consider- 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS 
AND EXPENDITURES 


Per Per 
Capita Expenditures Capita 


63,130,598 2.00 


Year 
1860 


1870 


Receipts 
56,064,608 1.78 


411,255,477 10.64 309,653,561 8.01 (War) 


ing. Income, gift and estate taxes constituted almost half 
the federal revenue for 1937; liquor and tobacco taxes 
almost an additional quarter. 

In 1913, almost 90 percent of the taxes came from three 
sources: general property, liquor and tobacco, and cus- 
toms. In 1923, about 52 percent and in 1930, 57 percent. 

We are gradually placing a greater proportion of the 
burdens of taxation on those who reap the benefit, and 
on those best able to pay who by reason of their financial 
position are the greater beneficiaries of stable government. 


2 As time goes on, the trend is not only toward greater 

* public spending, but toward the spending by the vari- 
ous governments of a far greater proportion of the na- 
tional income. This tendency, if it continues, may well 
revolutionize the whole scheme of our society. In the 
course of a few generations, in view of the responsibilities 
increasingly undertaken by the government, we all may, 
in a sense, be working on commission, for a percentage of 
what we earn. Those in the high income brackets and the 
heirs of large estates feel that we have come on those days 
now, but they fail to realize that this may benefit them as 
well as the rest of us. 

These huge increases in taxation and government spend- 
ing are due largely to the World War and the depression. 
But the trend has been running in this direction for gen- 
erations. The federal government bore the cost of the 
war. Yet between 1913 and 1922, annual expenditures of 
state and local governments increased from 1597 millions 
to 4016 millions (and thereafter to 1930, to 6797 millions). 
Making every allowance for the growth in population 
and the difference in dollar value, there is still a tremen- 
dous and growing proportionate increase from year to 
year. 

A tabulation of the percentages of all govern- 
ment expenditures to national income makes the 
trend clear.* 
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Of course since 1930 we have been paying for 


1880 
1905 
1913 
1920 
1925 
1928 
1930 
1932 
1935 
1936 
1937 


333,526,611 
544,274,685 
724,111,230 


6,694,565, 389 


" 3,780,148,685 


4,042, 348,156 
4,177,941,702 
2,005,725,437 
3,790,045,732 
4,115,956,615 
5,293,840,237 


6.64 

6.46 

7.50 
62.83 
32.91 
Sioedhe} 
33.91 
16.06 
29.88 
32017 
40.93 


267,642,958 

567,278,914 

724,511,963 
6,482,090,191 
3,529,643,446 
3,643,519,875 
3,994,152,487 
5,153,644,895 
7,375,825,166 
8,879,798,258 
8,105,158,547 


High trends 
5.32 existed from 
1856 to 1870, 
6.74 then lower. 
We 
60.84 (War) 
High trends 
30.73 from 1918 to 
1921, then 
30.40 lower. 
32.42 (Depression) 
41.28 
56.19 
69.41 


62.69* 


The total expenditures of all government agencies are two to three times these 
figures. In normal times federal expenditures have been about one third the 
total; in recent years about one half. For instance in 1936, total expenditures 
were 17,047 millions as against federal expenditures of 8 billion odd shown 


above. 


* In this figure are included recovery and relief expenditures of over $3,250,000,000 and proportionate 
amounts in prior years since 1932. 
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the depression and we should perhaps regard the 
figures as of no more consequence than during the 
years we paid for the war. Since 1932 the govern- 
ment has spent an amount equal to about 30 to 35 
percent of the national income. I say this not in 
criticism. I believe it has been necessary. And we 
must not overlook the fact that the government 
has acquired valuable assets. They may be capital 
assets or frozen assets; some of them may not bring 
in direct income; but they are there and add to 
our national health, wealth, and well-being. 

The upward trend is likely to continue. You 
may not like this tendency. Your wishes will not 
change the facts. You may protest against high 
taxes and government extravagance, against waste 
and government inefficiency, against trial and 
error methods which appear to be all trial and all 
error. You may persuade the voters to put another 
political party in power, or to elect enough oppo- 


sition candidates to block effective action. But your 
*Chart in “The National Debt and Government Credit, 1937,” 
Twentieth Century Fund. It is interesting to note the relation- 


ship in foreign countries: in 1935-37 the percentages were: 
28.5 for the U.S.; 29.7 for Great Britain; and 39.9 for France. 
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Taxes, direct and indirect, paid by four typical families 
of the same size. They are all home owners, have cars, 
and buy tobacco and liquor. 


(From “Our Taxes — and What They Buy,” published by the 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc., New York.) 


Unskilled worker 
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new party will be obliged to 
adopt policies which will 
promote general welfare; 
and to avoid calamity, it will 
continue on a course of in- 
creased government spend- 
ing despite political watch- 
words of thrift and economy. 
For the only way to prosperity is to increase the national 
income and the mass purchasing power. 

As an illustration, it is significant that in the by-election 
of 1938, while all Republican candidates deprecated the 
huge government expenditures, none of them suggested 
cutting down on relief, government work or, for that mat- 
ter, any of the major New Deal social measures. They 
merely intimated that they would do these things without 
spending money. 

By 1929 an amount equal to almost 15 percent of the 
national income was spent by the government. When and 
if we get back to normal, the proportion may be 20 per- 
cent; in another generation, 30 percent. In spite of up- 
sets and dislocations causing violent fluctuations, the up- 
ward trend will probably continue, gradually and slowly, 
in that democratic way which is called “muddling through.” 


3 We now come to the question: For what is govern- 
* ment money spent? What have been the trends there? 
With governments, as with individuals, the purpose and 
end are more important than the fact of spending. 

In order to keep us properly informed, the National Man- 
ufacturers’ Association issued a little pamphlet. It seems 
that taxes are too high, that there is no use soaking the 
rich, and that men would earn more if they didn’t work 
less. But the pamphlet agreed that “taxes are necessary”: 

There area multitude of func- 

ee TAXES tions that government must 
17% perform. We need schools and 

roads and police and fire pro- 
tection. We must have an army 
and navy for our defense. We 
must have legislators to make 
the laws and a large number 
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of civil employes to do the things that government needs to do. 

This was one of a hallelujah series of—what year, do 
you think—1936! It was called “You and Industry” series. 
It congratulates us and itself on our high standards of liv- 
ing. Government must not intervene “in the ordinary 
processes of production and distribution.” It should con- 
tinue in its “normal role of umpire,” “Down with Wag- 
ner labor acts” and such like! “Edison, MacCormick, 
Singer and a galaxy of inventors were the sons of poor 
men. Carnegie, Schwab, Ford, Chrysler and thousands of 
other manufacturers rose from the ranks.” To retain our 
opportunities and high standards, government should pro- 
vide only the accustomed services of highways, laws, edu- 
cation, protection, defense and the hiring of men “to do 
the things that government needs to do.” 

There was a time in history when many of the services 
mentioned above were private, when even public defense 
was in the hands of private mercenaries. Much as private 
defense is today in the hands of mercenaries supplied by 
Bergdoff and other detective agencies to the strike-bound 
industrialists. 

From the point of view of the manufacturers, the tariff 
is no doubt one of the things—perhaps the one thing— 
along economic lines “that government needs to do.” 
There has been no complaint about the Department of 
Commerce, or expenditures on the navy made necessary 
to protect Americans owning property or doing business 
abroad. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was cre- 
ated during the Hoover administration in order to help 
out business corporations. The purpose of such laws has 
been “to give security to property owners, to industrial- 
ists, to merchants and to bankers.” 

If the conservative critics of pump-priming knew their 
history they would know that the government has always 
used a pump. Much of the national domain was given 
away, at first to the veterans of the Revolutionary War. 
The railroads were pumped into existence by free grants 
of Jand, which were the basis of scandalous speculation. 
Building roads, subsidizing canals, dredging waterways, 
subsidies to build up a merchant marine, franchises in per- 
petuity to public utilities, power to banks to issue cur- 
rency, and in addition a vast amount of plain pork-barrel 
legislation—all for the purpose of priming the pump. 
Stripped of its pretenses, much of the criticism of pump- 
priming arises from the fact that the new pump is a mod- 
ern instrument meeting human needs instead of fostering 
speculation. When the pump is once primed, it may oper- 
ate for some time to come; and if we keep it going, we 
won't have to prime it. 

Those opposed to government social service must base 
their argument on other ground than objection to govern- 
ment mingling in the economic side of life. 

Taxes were necessary for many purposes in 1936 which 
were not regarded as governmental functions a generation 
ago, and a generation ago taxes were needed for many 
purposes not regarded as governmental a generation be- 
fore that. 

Payment of 15 or 20 percent of national income doesn’t 
seem too high for national defense, education, police and 
fire protection, for tribunals to get disputes settled (which 
is almost as important as working out justice), for public 
health and for a myriad of things which can be handled 
better collectively than singly. Imagine what a mess our 
life would be in a complicated society if we tried to han- 
dle these undertakings other than collectively. The argu- 
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ment applies to food, clothing and shelter as well, if we 
cannot make and distribute a sufficient supply any other 
way. 

The notable change has been in the growth of new serv- 
ices. But here too is no novelty. Controls and _ activities 
relating to commerce and industry, transportation, com- 
munication, public health and welfare, promotion of edu- 
cation, science and research, have had a_ tremendous 
growth through two generations. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Department of Commerce, federal 
activities dealing with natural resources, those concerning 
agricultural services with extension departments which 
have to do with the investigation and suppression of plant 
and animal pests and diseases, maternity and health bu- 
reaus, bureaus of standards, research departments, voca- 
tional education and rehabilitation departments, sanitation 
and irrigation projects—all of these were on their way be- 
fore the depression—and before Roosevelt. “It has been 
estimated that perhaps one third of the actual types of 
administrative work carried on by the federal government 
in 1930 had not been authorized prior to 1915.”* Then 
came the Federal Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the NRA, the AAA, the TVA, the PWA, the WPA, the 
Securities Exchange Act, the Corporation Registration Act 
and innumerable other agencies of government. 

In the year ending June 30, 1937, out of the federal ex- 
penditures of over $8,000,000,000, economic assistance to 
the public totalled over $4,300,000,000. The expenditures 
of 1937 show not much greater totals for war costs than in 
1932. Naturally the percentages have changed. About 30 
percent represents war costs; over 50 percent is devoted 
to economic reconstruction. Of course we will agree that if 
we could get the reconstruction without spending the 
money, we would be better off. The “recession” in the 
middle of 1937 indicated what would happen if the gov- 
ernment didn’t “prime the pump.” 


Money for the American Dream 


Is THIS A PLEA OR AN ARGUMENT FOR ROOSEVELT, FOR THE 
New Deal or the Democratic Party? It is not so intended. 
I am thrilled that the government under Roosevelt’s lead- 
ership has undertaken what seems to me should be a 
prime responsibility of any government—to assure its citi- 
zens food and shelter. I am not appalled at government 
spending. Like every man who is not “in politics,” how- 
ever, I have my own set of complaints, criticisms and 
grievances. 

The fact is that “the Government,” moved by a public 
demand which was sensed by an acute politician, “has as- 
sumed a more prominent role in the national economy 
than before the depression.” Many hope that the present 
situation may prove to be an exception. Where the desir- 
able balance between public and private activity may be, 
no one can tell, and of course it shifts from time to time. 
We should be concerned chiefly, not with the amount of 
government expenditures, but with seeking to find and 
hold the proper balance in the changing and complicated 
world in which we live. 

Consider what this means in relation to the development 
of democracy in the future. Heretofore, to a large extent, 
the public’s business has been nobody’s business. We had 
no common interest in the day-to-day accretion of the 
common wealth. Certainly, if it is true that the most sen- 


* Recent Social Trends—“The Growth of Governmental Functions,” by 
Wooddy. 
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sitive of our nerves is em- 
bedded in our pocketbooks, 
we shall be more sensitive 
as to what is done with our 
money. We shall demand a 
higher standard in the elec- 
tion of our public servants 
because we shall understand 
better the importance of public jobs to our private inter- 
ests. Without going through the agonies of revolution, we 
shall have the sense of participation which gives new dig- 
nity to the human being. We shall be engaged in one 
capacity or another in that “great adventure” which Stuart 
Chase foreshadows in “Man and Machines.” He calls it 
“the boldest, most exhilarating, most dangerous adventure 
that ever challenged the intelligence and spirit of man- 
kind.” He means the adventure of building the New 
America which can.be built only with the full use of that 
instrument of our common will which we call government. 


Housing—for Example 


WHERE Is THE MONEY COMING FROM TO BUILD THE NEW 
America? Where did the money come from to build our 
highways? The automobile industry brought direct and in- 
direct employment to millions, and eventually the auto- 
mobile itself became a prime source of taxation. We have 
built roads at the rate of a billion and a half dollars a year. 
Yet less than a billion and a half has been appropriated for 
public housing and slum clearance, while we are actually 
trying to find work for idle hands to do. There are more 
sources of taxation in the maintenance of a home than 
arise from an automobile, and they grow just as fast. Why 
don’t we go to it with an immense housing program? The 
automobile, radio and airplane once didn’t look like sound 
investments. But men were willing to gamble on a new 
product. There’s nothing new about building houses. But 
it’s a poor private investment today. A huge building pro- 
gram is too big for any but government undertaking. The 
last few years have compelled us to leap where before we 
crept. With housing the command is “Forward double- 
time!” The indirect returns which the government will 
get would not go to a private individual. It is a natural 
extension of government 
functions. The habit of 
spending for public use will 
be pretty well ingrained 
someday. It does not seem 
likely or desirable to go back 
to pre-automobile days. 
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This finishing train in an eighty-inch continuous hot strip steel mill represents the manless modern trend 


The Big Morgue 


by HAROLD J. RUTTENBERG 


What happens to a steel town, and to steel workers, when modern tech- 


nology sweeps old methods aside? Whatever the long range gain through 


efficiency, the first effect, according to this researcher, is a lot of dead jobs, 


gone forever in the big new continuous production mills. 


AS WE APPROACHED STEELVILLE* FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF 
the river, we could see the graceful silvery mill stretching 
more than half a mile behind the town, at the foot of 
one of the hills that form the rich industrial Ohio River 
Valley. The late afternoon sun reflecting from the gal- 
vanized roof cast an orange light across the milltown 
houses and the rusty abandoned mill by the river. En- 
tering at the north end of the vast structure, the endless 
ceiling drew my eyes until I had the feeling of infinity 
that one gets staring down a railroad track. We emerged 
two hours later from the southern end fascinated, ex- 
hausted, bewildered. 

Just before leaving the mill I met Mike Michaels, an 
officer of the local union, sweeping up paper, bale tie 
ends, and dust in the shipping room. Mike came to Amer- 
ica from Wales in 1904 at the age of fifteen. His father 
was one of the experienced Welsh hand-mill workers the 


company imported to run the now abandoned sheet mill - 


when it was first built. Mike had worked there himself 
for over thirty years until it was closed last year. For 
twenty years he was a roller, an “aristocrat of labor,” 
earning $12 to $15 a day. Now he was doing a laborer’s 


* All names used are fictitious. 
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job, at 63 cents an hour. Less than two hundred of the 
fifteen hundred displaced sheet mill workers in Steelville 
found jobs in the strip mill. “What do you think of her?” 
Mike asked. 

“It’s impressive,” a friend with me replied, “impres- 
sive—all that big automatic machinery running virtually 
without manpower, like the works of a delicate Swiss 
watch!” 

Mike leaned on his broom and with some bitterness 
said: “Impressive, huh! Id call it oppressive, I would. 
Here I am pushing a broom, where I started over thirty 
years back. I’m not an old man yet. I’ve not turned fifty. 
But I’m too old to work on any of that impressive, I 
call it oppressive, machinery. They got a bunch of button 
pushers running this mill, young palookas I call them, 
just kids.” 

“He merely meant it is impressive mechanically,” I 
interrupted. 

Mike pointed to the endless ceiling with the massive 
machinery under it. “Look at her!” he said. “You know 
what we call her?—‘The Big Morgue.’ The few of us 
old hand-mill men that got something to do here ain’t so 
bad off as the thirteen hundred or more fellows that are 
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out starving on relief or struggling on WPA. When we 
meet on the street and get to talking we call this ‘the 
Big Morgue,’ the place where all our jobs went dead.” 


No Place for the Displaced 


EIGHTY-FIVE THOUSAND HAND-MILL WORKERS ARE LESS FOR- 
tunate than Mike Michaels. They are permanently dis- 
placed and cannot even get a laboring job in the strip 
mills. Their plight as individuals is tragic. Ralph Urbanic, 
typical of the many displaced workers I have talked with, 
was earning $10 a day in the hand-mill at New Castle, 
Pa., when it was. operating. Of German-Slavic descent, 
hair just turning gray in his mid-forties, Ralph stands 
six feet tall, a heavy fellow with strained eyes behind 
thick glasses. His steel mill experience covers his whole 
life as a worker, he told me: 


I've worked in this mill for thirty-three years, since I was 
thirteen years old. Twenty years ago I could have become a 
welder, but I stuck to the mill ‘cause it paid more. They 
won't call me to work at the strip mill, I’m too old. Maybe 
my two boys that worked with me in the mill will be 
called. They’re both on WPA, one has two kids, and the 
other just married last year. If they can save enough money, 
they'll go into the trucking business. My unemployment 
compensation ran out last week, and we'll have to go on 
relief so I can get on WPA. I can’t get a job at my trade 
‘cause the strip mills are putting the hand-mills on the bum. 
The only work I’ve had in a year was a few months at 
Shenango [the other hand-mill in New Castle which nor- 
mally employs 2800]. Not more than a couple hundred of 
the twelve hundred men in our mill got work at Shenango, 
but they’ve all been let out. Anyway, the Shenango men 
expect to be through most anytime now. I’ve spent all my 
life here, I wouldn’t want to leave. Ma and I will have to 
just get along on lower wages, now that the kids are grown 
up. My youngest boy and his wife are living with us now. 
. .. It’s terrible. We're all looking for the Government to 
do something. The fellows on WPA are complainin’ that 
they ain’t making enough to live. Isn’t there something the 
Government can do to tax those G—d— machines that put 
so many men out of work? I can mind when a fellow 
wouldn’t want a nicer town to live in. Twenty-five years ago 
you would never believe New Castle would come to this. ... 

In New Castle there is still hope, because the idle mill 
has not been dismantled. Several hand-mill men told me 
that “there is a rumor in town that the strip mill is a 
failure, and the company will have to reopen our mill.” 
I heard from more than a score of hand-mill men in 
Monessen, Pa., where sixteen hundred were displaced, 
“The company will have to start our mill again when war 
begins in Europe.” All such hopes, however, are gone in 
Clarksburg and Morgantown, W. Va., and Scottdale, 
Pa. The companies decided to dismantle their hand-mills 
there, but finding it was cheaper to give them away, the 
mills were turned over to the Chamber of Commerce or “a 
group of citizens” to attract new industries, provided, of 
course, that steel products were not manufactured in them. 

The group reactions of the displaced workers, with 
one exception, have been as varied as they have been 
futile. When their mill was closed down, the eleven 
hundred Elwood, Ind., workers offered to work for 20 
percent less wages if the company would resume opera- 
tions. The offer was rejected for several reasons: one be- 
ing that even if the men worked for nothing, the com- 
pany’s strip mills could produce a superior product at 
lower costs. In sharp contrast, the fifteen hundred dis- 
placed Portsmouth, Ohio, workers spent their energies 
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in vain trying to promote a company-wide walkout. It 
their ill-advised efforts had been successful, the only con- 
ceivable gain would have been to publicize their tragic 
plight. The sixteen hundred Monessen workers followed 
a more logical course. They tried to get the company to 
employ as many of them as possible in its new Irwin, 
Pa., strip mill. But the company could not employ more 
than 20 percent of them. 

The twelve hundred New Castle men, however, 
banded themselves together into a permanent unem- 
ployed-WPA workers organization. At first they concen- 
trated on getting their unemployment compensation 
checks, and then WPA jobs and relief with a minimum 
of delay. During the primary elections they carried their 
town and county for the CIO gubernatorial candidate by 
a wide margin. Since then they have been pushing a local 
housing program and laying plans to publicize their 
plight and the plight of their community. They intend to 
make the nation, especially Congress, aware that New 
Castle is fast becoming an industrially stranded commun- 
ity, and that it requires special legislative aid. 

Private industry having failed to make any provisions 
for them, the displaced workers look to the government 
for assistance. Steel workers who have been deprived of 
their accustomed way of earning their livelihood in more 
than a score of towns can be found on relief, WPA, or 
dependent on a son or daughter, many of whom are in 
CCC camps or employed by the National Youth Admin- 
istration. A few find their way back into private industry, 
usually at much lower-paying jobs. But thousands of the 
strip mill victims can be found desperate on relief or 
WPA or hopelessly walking the streets. You can see them 
in Ohio—Cambridge, Yorkville, Portsmouth, Martins 
Ferry, Youngstown, Canton; or in the Keystone state— 
New Castle, Aliquippa, McKeesport, Monessen, Scottdale 
—and in other states where once prosperous industrial 
milltowns look upon the country’s twenty-seven strip 
mills as “Grim Reapers.” The older workers are outcasts 
of private industry, while the younger ones are on indus- 
try’s waiting list, drafted into the army of the unem- 
ployed. 


New Jobs—For Other Men, Elsewhere 


STEEL EMPLOYERS HOLD THAT SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR THE 
displaced workers are unnecessary because the strip mills 
will create new jobs elsewhere, according to the classic 
economic principle that the effect of labor saving devices 
is to stimulate, rather than cut employment. But this is 
to take the “long view.” In every labor saving develop- 
ment, there has been a lag between displacement and the 
creation of new jobs. And while the principle has so far 
operated to produce the new jobs in the end, they have 
seldom, if ever, been jobs for the workers thrown on the 
labor market by the new machinery. Whatever the final 
employment results of the strip mills—probably the great- 
est technological advance of the past decade—the present 
plight of the eighty-five thousand workers displaced or 
about to be displaced, is tragic. Nor is there any present 
encouragement in the possibilities of new jobs through 
the development of new industries utilizing the strip mill 
output. A major strip mill product is tinplate. 

A new use developed for tinplate in recent years has 
been to pack beer in tin cans. But beer cans, in turn, mean 
displaced glass workers. Sheet steel is another major strip 
mill product, and a new outlet is being developed for 
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sheet steel in the plumbing fixture industry. But this in- 
evitably means the displacement of workers now em- 
ployed in foundries producing cast iron, enameled plumb- 
ing fixtures. Another outlet for sheet steel, still in a very 
early stage, is prefabricated steel housing. It is estimated 
that a prefabricated steel house can be produced and 
erected with one fourth of the labor required to build a 
house by conventional methods. But any such develop- 
ment on a large scale would cost the jobs not only of a 
great body of building trades workers, but also of brick 
and clay, lumber, cement, and other workers now em- 
ployed to produce housing materials. 

An executive of a large steel company recently chal- 
lenged me to prove that eighty-five thousand jobs are 
being eliminated by the strip mills. After a lengthy and 
heated conversation he admitted that “at least eighty-five 
thousand men are through.” “But,” he added, “why raise 
such a fuss about them? They are not a big factor when 
you consider them with the several million unemployed. 
Anyway it’s almost history and nothing can be done for 
them now.” 

“T am raising ‘a fuss’ as you call it,” I replied, “because 
the numbers of displaced steel workers are being in- 
creased by new mechanical advances so fast that special 
provisions will have to be made for them.” 

Most of these labor saving advances have been small 
mechanical improvements eliminating two men here, a 
dozen there. In Johnstown, Pa., a handful of “scarfers” 
replaced several dozen chippers. The scarfers, with their 
acetylene torches, can burn the bad seams out of billets 
five times as fast as chippers can cut 
them out with their air pressure chisels. 
A steel roll mill recently installed two 
new small electric furnaces which can 
be charged automatically in twenty 
minutes. It took two and one half hours 
to charge the old furnaces by hand. 
Four men were eliminated: from the 
furnace crews. 

Not long ago I went through the 
continuous pipe mill in Etna, Pa. A 
crew of twelve men operate it, produc- 
ing nine hundred pieces of pipe in 
eight hours. The mill superintendent 
told me that: twenty-six men on the 
hand butt-weld pipe mill could pro- 
duce only eight hundred pieces in the 
same time, an increase in output per 
man of 240 percent. Half inch pipe 
was going through the new continu- 
ous pipe mill at the rate of two hun- 
dred and eighty feet a minute. In five 
days that mill, operating with its rela- 
tively small force, can produce enough 
half-inch pipe to reach from Pittsburgh to New York. 


The Rush Toward Smaller Payrolls 


ALL THIS Is “SMALL STUFF” WHICH HAS BEEN GOING ON IN 


the industry for years, though when all these lost jobs are . 


added up the total..is startling. But far more ominous, 
from the standpoint of employment, are pending tech- 
nological advances in steel manufacturing. 

The present method requires eight operations from 
the open hearth furnace to the rolling mill, and the steel 
has to be transported four times. When the process of 
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rolling molten steel has been perfected—and enough 
progress has been made to indicate that the process will 
be commercially feasible within the next decade—only 
three operations will be necessary, and the steel need be 
transported but once. Entire departments, including the 
soaking pits, blooming mills, chipping yards, and so on, 
will be abolished or reduced to mere skeletons. Roughly, 
one out of every six steel workers will be eliminated by 
the process. Many steel men say steel will never be rolled 
in molten form, but to most experts the idea seems less 
fantastic than did the idea of the strip mill bv enty years 
ago. 

The head of the steel company that is doing the pioneer 
work in developing the process of rolling steel in molten 
form told me: 


We have done it. I’ve seen it done. We have rolled strip 
steel from its molten form in two hundred foot coils, fifteen 
inches wide. I have had this steel examined in more than a 
dozen laboratories. It is far superior to our present steel, 
because it does not have the imperfections caused by “ingot- 
ism,”. the chilling and reheating of steel. I can’t watch our 
experimental laboratory roll molten steel for more than a 
few minutes. It almost makes a fellow go crazy thinking 
about the millions of dollars worth of equipment it will make 
obsolete, and the thousands of jobs it will eliminate. It’s 
terrific. 


The president of another firm told me of an experi- 
mental process that will prolong the life of steel. By ap- 
plying a thin coating of nickel, these experiments indi- 
cate, steel will be made more corrosion-proof than highly 


The engineering problem has been efficiently solved; the human problem hasn’t. 


expensive alloy steel, and the) active life of certain steel 
products thus multiplied from one to three times. No 
accurate estimate can now be made of the effect this more 
enduring product would have on employment, but cer- 
tainly the tendency would be to reduce further the inade- 
quate number of weeks of work steel workers now get 
annually. 

Neither the industry nor the Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee is making a plea for “the good old days”; 
but neither has a solution at hand for the problem of the 
displaced workers. 
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What Can Be Done About It? 
THE STRIP MILLS ARE A PRE-UNION DEVELOPMENT, MORE THAN 
85 percent of them in operation before the SWOC was 
established. The steel workers therefore cannot expect to 
receive benefits from the union for a period when they 
were unorganized. The men lacked union leadership to 
control and plan the introduction of the strip mills, and 
many of them were scarcely aware of the new develop- 
ment. With few exceptions, the strip mills were not built 
as neighbors of the hand-mills. The Irwin strip mill of 
U.S. Steel, for example, is on a hill overlooking the Mo- 
nongahela River. Hand-mill workers ten miles up the 
Monongahela and sixty miles down the Ohio River were 
not aware of the significance for them until they saw 
their mills closed down for good. If management were to 
install in a mill with one hundred employes a labor saving 
device that would eliminate eighty-five workers, even 
leaderless men would instinctively protest and resist. 
The SWOC favors technological improvements and 
carries on a continual program of education among its 
members as to the futility of opposing progress. But un- 
less provisions are made to care for displaced workers, the 
speed with which industry is introducing labor saving de- 
vices may be checked by the revolt of the men involved. 
SWOC has proposed a practical plan to govern the intro- 
duction of labor saving devices in a pamphlet, Production 
Problems, which has been widely circulated throughout 
industry. The program provides for union cooperation 
with management to “reduce costs, enlarge sales, improve 
quality,” while management agrees “to share equitably 


with the union any benefits so obtained.” The .program 
further provides that “nobody is to lose his job as a result 
of any improvement that is installed. If ways are discov- 
ered to do more work with less labor, they are to be put 
in gradually . .. in such a way that no discharges are 
necessary—as for instance at a time when sales and output 
are increasing.” 

But all this is intended to apply mainly to the introduc- 
tion of new devices that displace small numbers of men. 
Wholesale displacements by such production improve- 
ments as the strip mills or rolling molten steel present a 
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much more difficult problem. The numbers involved are 
so great that they cannot be absorbed gradually in the nor- 
mal working force of a single company. 

Such developments indicate to the union the inevitabil- 
ity of the thirty-hour week at existing or, more likely, 
higher wages. Organized labor expects the steel industry 
to resist the thirty-hour week, as it did the eight-hour day 
in 1919 and the forty-hour week in 1936. The steel work- 
ers urge a thorough-going study of technological change 
and its effect on employment, as the basis for an adequate 
program. At its recent convention, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, with which the SWOC is affiliated, 
unanimously favored: 


. ,an immediate and thorough-going survey of technological 
unemployment and its consequences; a further shortening of 
the number of hours of work per day and the total number 
of hours per week, without any decrease in establishing wages 
under collective bargaining agreements or minimum wage 
and hour legislation until the goal of a six-hour day and 
thirty-hour week is reached; and measures which will assure 
to the workers full employment and just distribution of the 
benefits of technological improvements. 


Such an investigation under impartial public auspices 
and a plan based on it are long overdue. The survey should 
include special studies of such stranded communities as 
New Castle, Pa., in the hope of helping them before they 
become incurably blighted areas. In October 1938, 20 per- 
cent of New Castle’s population was on relief and WPA, 
3 percent more than the state average. In addition, 16 per- 
cent of the population is directly dependent upon the 
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have been laid off, their jobs shifted, or they have been demoted, because of the superhuman machines that help make steel today. 


handmill that will shortly suffer the fate of the abandoned 
mills. Before long one third or more of New Castle’s 
wage earners will be on relief or WPA. More than a score 
of steel towns face an equally dark future, and there is no 
plan now in process for meeting their need. 

The swift, steady displacement of workers by machines 
in the steel industry is no doubt an example—if an extreme 
one—of what is happening in many areas throughout in- 
dustry. Here is one of the grave problems of the machine 
age, one that cannot be solved except through the common 
effort of industry, labor and government. 
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Life at Stephens—and After 


I. Girls Will Be Women 


by GEORGE KENT 


Consider, as an example of U.S. education, the junior college, of which 


Stephens, at Columbia, Mo., is an interesting example. Herewith an 


informal picture of life at Stephens. 


STEPHENS CoLLEcE, AT CotuMBIA, Mo., Is A SCHOOL WHERE 
they are actually putting into practice theories which 
everyone has vaguely favored for a long time. This junior 
college with its 1528 girl students has a curriculum which 
aims not to educate the girls to pass examinations and 
take degrees, but to give them the skills, viewpoints and 
resources which will be most useful to them in their adult 
life. This does not mean spasmodic experimentation in 
one or two departments; it is a function of the whole 
school as a unit. 

In 1921 it occurred to President James Madison Wood 
that the Stephens program was not aimed at the real in- 
terests of its students, and that he didn’t know definitely 
what those interests were. He doubted that the students 
themselves knew. Determined to find them and to fit the 
college to meet those needs, he engaged the help of Dr. W. 


Lifelong cultural satisfactions spring from the art classes 


Learning is not necessarily a matter of burning midnight oil 
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W. Charters, of Ohio State University, on a twenty-five 
year contract. Together, they persuaded 305 college-bred 
women—spinsters, mothers of families, divorcees, business 
and professional women—living in thirty-seven states, to 
keep diaries over a period of three years. These daily rec- 
ords, revealing how they spent their time, how they used 
what they learned at college, and exactly what activities 
they felt college should have prepared them for, became 
the raw material out of which the new program at Steph- 
ens was shaped. 

How well the new scheme works is shown by the fact 
that within five years after graduation 87 percent of the 
girls are married. And they stay married. Only 3 percent 
of the Stephens girls get divorces, as compared to the 8 
percent among college-bred couples in general. This mar- 
riage record is not an accident. It is the direct result of a 
program which judges the students not only by their 
knowledge of facts, but also in terms of social competence. 
The girls come out of Stephens self-confident, intelligent 
individuals who know how to get the most out of their 
time, their talents and their money. 

There are some 500 public and private junior colleges 
in the United States, with.an enrollment of over 95,000 
students. This new type of educational institution came 
into being shortly after the war, to satisfy those who could 
not afford a full college course but who wanted to con- 
tinue their formal education. In general, the junior col- 
leges have kept their programs freer than those of the 
highschools, frozen into molds of “college entrance re- 
quirements,” and more flexible than the colleges them- 
selves with their traditional loyalty to “courses,” “depart- 
ments,” and units.” None, however, have gone as far as 
Stephens. : 

Go anywhere on the Stephens campus and you run into 


Sport—and sportsmanship—will be important long after college 
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something new, some method that cuts through the tra- 
ditional to what really matters to the students. The very 
classrooms are different. Instead of cold rows of seats be- 
fore a dais, breeding a strained, self-conscious attitude 
toward learning, many of the rooms are furnished with 
brightly colored drapes and rugs, divans, easy chairs and 
side tables. In some classes the girls sit in a friendly circle 
about the instructor. Every possible barrier between them 
has been eliminated. He delivers few formal lectures, he 
seldom even calls the roll. When he gives an examination, 
the result is taken as a measure of 
progress, rather than as a final 
test. And it works. Talk flies in 
these classrooms eagerly and in- 
telligently, and the end product 
is a student body that learns by 
thinking and doing, not by listen- 
ing passively with notebooks ajar. 

At one o’clock each day, the stu- 
dents go to their rooms and rest 
for an hour. Telephone switch- 
boards shut down. Nothing moves. 
Here again, the broad plan which 
realizes that women are likely to 
be more tense and emotional than 
men, hence in greater need of re- 
laxation. 

One of the most important fea- 
tures of Stephens’ extra-class life 
is, oddly enough, its Bible class, 
the largest Sunday School class in 
the country. For Stephens girls, 
attendance is compulsory. The 
rest of the 3600 members are drawn mainly from the near- 
by University of Missouri. The class represents the flower- 
ing of a belief in the mind of President Wood that a 
woman’s college cannot afford to neglect religion. The 
class was organized by Jessie Burall, the director of re- 
ligious education whom President Wood found only after 
a ten-year search. As it is interpreted in class and college, 
“religion” means, not a rigid creed, but “the control and 
direction of the emotional life.” 

In the physical education periods, the girls play golf and 
tennis, tap-dance and ride the thirty-seven gaited horses 
which are available to all students without extra charge. 
Exercise of the old-fashioned kind is administered only to 
reduce weight or correct such faults as bad posture, con- 
stipation and pigeon toes. 

Weekends off the campus with relatives are encouraged 
because the faculty found that girls who went off did bet- 
ter in their classes than those who did not. During the 
spring holiday, some 500 girls take a long chaperoned 
tour. Last year they went to California; this year they went 
to Miami, via Washington and New York City. | 

In the gymnasium you discover students walking be- 
tween an ingenious arrangement of motion picture cam- 
eras and mirrors—a brand-new attack on the seedy old 
problem of posture. A girl gives up an important asset if 
she fails to walk gracefully, and this parade before the 
cameras is an attempt to work out the mechanics of the 
attractive gait. 

The girls take it seriously. In the corridors, I notice stu- 
dents strolling with books on their heads—a posture de- 
vice. Visitors are always commenting on the girls’ beauty, 
but perhaps Julia Coburn, director of the School of Fash- 
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James Madison Wood, president of Stephens 


ion in New York, was shrewder when she said that they 
weren't better looking than other American girls, they 
simply carried themselves more gracefully. 

Not long ago, the newspapers made much of the fact 
that the college was teaching the art of cosmetics. Other 
college officials raised their hands in horror. But, Dr. Wood 
reasoned, girls will daub on lipstick and eye shadow, 
whatever parents or teachers think. Why not show them 
how to do it artistically? Personality and self-confidence 
are often tied up with this seemingly superficial practice. 
Proof of his good judgment is the 
fact that some thirty-five schools 
and colleges have set up groom- 
ing clinics patterned after the one 
at Stephens. Most of them include 
advice on dress. 

In the clothing clinic at Stephens 
six professional seamstresses make 
dresses for students under the 
supervision of an expert design- 
er. Price per dress, $8. Here the 
rancher’s daughter and the over- 
dressed city girl come to have 
their clothes hospitalized. The in- 
structor thumbs through a girl’s 
wardrobe with her, discussing 
questions of color harmony, line, 
material, suitability. Often she will 
stand a student up before a class, 
inviting the other girls to com- 
ment. Now and then the head of 
the clinic will accompany inexpe- 
rienced girls on their shopping 
expeditions. The principle, the expert teaches, is that to 
be well dressed, a girl should make the most of her good 
points, while minimizing her weak ones. 

Posture and grooming clinics are but two parts of an 
elaborate system of personal guidance. “Theoretically, we 
should have 1528 courses—one for each student,” says 
Weldon Shofstall, dean of administration. Lacking that, 
each faculty adviser tries to work out an individualized 
schedule for his charges. 


INSTRUCTORS OF EVEN SUCH TRADITIONAL SUBJECTS AS LaTIN 
and mathematics are urged to spend two weeks studying 
the personalities of the girls. It is commonplace for a half- 
dozen instructors to gather to talk over the situation of a 
single student. Students are encouraged to reveal them- 
selves in autobiographies and personal conference. Each 
one is visited in her home before she is admitted to the 
college. Parents are urged to tell what they want their 
children to get out of college. 

Reports mailed out each six weeks give no grades, but 
simply a statement of how the girl is progressing towards 
what she wants to do and become. A bright student who 
keeps up with her fellows yet fails to do her best, gets a 
bad report. The timid child who scratches through but 
contrives to overcome her fears gets a good one. 

Strolling through a corridor, I pass a girl speaking into 
a microphone. When she is finished the instructor plays 
back to the student a record of the words she has just 
spoken. 

“Tt sounds awful,” cried the girl. “Is that my voice?” 

“Not bad at all,” says the teacher. “In the main it’s 
pretty good. But it can be improved.” 
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The object of this clinic is to make the normal voices 
of students lovely to the listener, and to correct such de- 
fects as lisping or stuttering when they occur. There is no 
“Stephens accent.” The girl with the Georgia drawl and 
her sister with the Indiana twang retain them unless they 
are strident, hoarse or nasal. The shock of hearing their 
own voices often affects an immediate cure. In other cases, 
the problem is one of relaxation. The instructor. has them 
clench and unclench their fists until they are wholly at 
ease. Then she gives them exercises to improve both voice 
and diction. 


AT LEAST A THIRD OF THE COURSE IS DEVOTED TO THE HITHERTO 
untaught art of listening. How can one be taught to listen? 
First, by the physical attitude of attention. Second, by 
silent participation: organizing the thoughts presented so 
as to understand them better. It is an exercise in courtesy 
and concentration. And it produces results. It has been 
amazingly effective in increasing the attention span, and 
with it, classroom grades. 

Integrated with conversation is a class devoted entirely 
to letter writing. Collections of letters written by celebri- 
ties and past masters of the art serve as models. The girls 
are shown that letter-writing is an art, an opportunity to 
use all forms of expression from story telling to poetry, 
with the informality that is the charm of the medium. 

In spite of the ingenuity of the special clinics, serious 
study actually makes up the larger part of the Stephens 
program. But even here I found the same gusto, the same 
fresh approach, and new methods. Four times as many 
films, for example, are used for class instruction as at any 
other college in the country. When a teacher has a new 
way of teaching an old subject, he is not only permitted 
but encouraged to try it out. 

In his vision of an ideal junior college, Dr. Wood saw 
the library as the pivot of the curriculum. The librarian, 
Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, is the dean of instruction, respons- 
ible for curriculum, courses, for all that goes on in the 
classroom. To encourage reading, cards have been elimi- 
nated, the books standing on open shelves, checked in and 
out on the honor system. Further, the girls may carry to 
their rooms at the beginning of the term a dozen books 
unrelated to their studies and keep them the entire year, 
as their personal libraries. 

Each instructional division and many of the classrooms 
has a special library which the teachers use for reference, 
and to which students turn for supplementary reading 
material. The next building to be erected on the campus 
(plans for it are already in progress) will be a new type 
of library-instructional hall for all the academic depart- 
ments in which books rather than laboratories are the 
avenues of exploration. This academic center will be a 
wheel of classrooms around a modern college library, each 
classroom serving as the instructor’s office: and private 
library as well as the place where his courses are given. 
“This will give us a chance to put into practice our belief 
in a library-centered curriculum,” says Dean Johnson, 
“and it will be important, we think, not only to a girl’s 
life as a student, but to her life after college. For the li- 
brary is the ‘people’s university’ into which all young peo- 
ple ought to progress when their formal education is com- 
plete. The library habit is one of the most important the 
young student can acquire.” 

There is also an art library—reproductions of the mas- 
ters and some original oils and etchings. From this the 
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girls borrow pictures to live with in their rooms through 
the entire year. Records also may be borrowed for phono- 
graphs if the girls have them—and if they have none, they 
can sit in the parlors and hear the daily operatic and 
symphonic recitals piped in from the college collection of 
1000 records. 

Psychology, which usually begins with a study of the 
nervous system, starts off at Stephens with everyday per- 


sonal problems that capture interest at once. Why am I 


timid? Why does my mind wander? Detailed technical 
information comes along as it is needed, and then the stu- 
dents are eager for it. 

Economics opens with a hard-boiled study of consumer 
problems. The students shop, weigh advertising, discount 
salesmanship. They apply the information to their own 
problems. After that it is simple to lead them into the law 
of diminishing returns and other basic concepts. 

The instructors never forget that most of these girls are 
not careerists but potential homemakers. In the course on 
interior design, for instance, the class goes into the price 
of drapes and couch covers, the merit and difference in 
fabrics—precisely the problems they will have when they 
set up housekeeping after graduation. Similarly, when 
Maude Adams was coaxed out of retirement by Dr. Wood 
to teach dramatics at Stephens, she knew that all but a 
few of the students would wind up as box-office patrons, 
not as stars. Her job, with nearly 500 students taking part 
in plays under her direction, is to develop an appreciation 
of the drama rather than ability as actresses. 


Wuen Dr. Woop caME To STEPHENS IN 1912 IT HAD LEss 
than fifty students, eleven teachers, a pocket handkerchief 
campus. Today the campus covers more than 200 acres, 
walled in by some twenty-four modern, fireproof build- 
ings. Its faculty, receiving salaries of from $1500 to $7500 
a year, is probably the highest paid of any junior college 
in the land. Students pay from $875 to $950 a year for 
room, board and tuition. Which means that here in the 
Ozarks is a college with an established cash income of 
$1,400,000, able to pay its own way and handle a certain 
measure of expansion. 

Materially, at least, this experiment in teaching women 
to be women is a success. The parents seem to be content, 
for the enrollment, derived from most of the forty-eight 
states with emphasis on the Middlewest, rises each year. 
The teachers, brought in from far and near, are enthu- 
siastic. They give most of their waking hours to their 
jobs, delighted with the knowledge that their originality 
is encouraged, their efforts appreciated. 

Stephens College is just one of many signs of a growing 
impatience with education which disregards most of the 
realities of the students’ lives. Parents, taxpayers, even 
teachers are asking what is to be gained by the pursuit of 
unrelated courses, simply because “they've always been 
taught” or because “they’re required for college entrance.” 
The report on the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education in New York State de- 
plores the schools’ failure to give students a chance to ac- 
quire abilities which “the out-of-school world will almost 
certainly demand of them.” It recommends a radical shift- 
ing of emphasis from marks, credits, and_ traditional 
courses to such realities as citizenship, earning a living, 
the wise use of leisure time. 

And it is along these very lines oe Stephens is pio- 
neering. 
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John M. Cassels, economist, was brought from Harvard to head the Institute which Miss Amidon describes in her article 


II. Women Are Consumers 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


One of the unique experiments at Stephens is the Institute for Consumer 


Education. Herewith an appraisal of its work to date, and its possibilities. 


Why HAS IT REMAINED FOR A WOMAN'S COLLEGE TO ESTAB- 
lish the first Institute for Consumer Education? The col- 
lege is Stephens at Columbia, Mo., and the answer is that 
once out of college, women spend more time and energy 
as consumers than as scholars, voters, or wage earners. 
This was the central generalization brought out by the 
research into women’s activities carried out under the di- 
rection of W. W. Charters of Ohio State University in 
1922. It was used as a basic factor to be reckoned with not 
only in developing the general curriculum at Stephens 
College but in establishing the Institute with the aim of 
increasing “consumer wisdom.” 

The Institute itself began its activities with an impres- 
sive consumption project. It took over an old house—one 
of those spacious, comfortable houses of no period or dis- 
tinction which you find in pleasant midwestern towns like 
Columbia—and proceeded to rearrange and redecorate it 
to serve a new and wholly experimental purpose. With a 
generous grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
making possible the services of skilled architects and deco- 
rators, the interior was transformed into a combination of 
modern home-modern schoolhouse which is one of the 
Stephens College hobbies. Broadloom carpeting, stream- 
lined furniture, shaded lamps, Venetian blinds, colorful 
hangings, open fireplaces—the Institute quarters suggest 
the home decoration pages of one of next month’s fashion 
magazines. 

The possibility of such an Institute was presented to the 
Sloan Foundation by President James Madison Wood of 
Stephens, who has shown himself endlessly resourceful in 
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bringing to the campus new ideas and the funds required 
to carry them out. Less than a year ago, John M. Cassels, 
assistant professor of economics at Harvard, went to Ste- 
phens College as director of the new Institute, and James 
E. Mendenhall of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, joins the staff this month as associate director. 

In its preliminary publications, explaining its objectives 
and methods, the Institute has developed an interesting 
philosophy of consumer education. The present practical 
expression of its philosophy is to be along three lines: de- 
veloping study material on consumer problems; introduc- 
ing these materials to schools and colleges and to women’s 
clubs, adult classes and similar groups; “trying out” the 
materials through their use in the Stephens College cur- 
riculum, and a “guinea pig” group of adults, largely made 
up of faculty wives. 

The consumer approach to the study of economics and 
sociology is no new thing on the Stephens campus. The 
findings of the Charters study made Stephens acutely 
consumer conscious. And logically so. The institution sets 
itself to “subordinate subject content to the needs of stu- 
dents.” That serious fact-finding study convinced Presi- 
dent Wood that one of the chief “needs” of a modern 
American woman is to be an intelligent consumer. Ergo, 
the educational program of Stephens has been shaped to 
meet this need. 

Paul W. Paustian, head of the division of social studies 
at Stephens, directed his courses in this direction. Finding 
a dearth of suitable teaching materials, he has developed 
an introductory socio-economics textbook which, starting 
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with “problems confronting consumers,” leads the pupil 
to a consideration of American labor problems, “money 
and modern life,” and then such concerns as crime, delin- 
quency, race relations, propaganda, and so on. 


Tue STEPHENS COLLEGE STUDENT ACQUIRES HER FIRST EXPE- 
rience as a self-conscious consumer through the “thrift 
book,” for twelve years a required feature of campus life 
at Stephens. Under a dozen headings (textbooks, clothing, 
laundry, and so on) every freshman must keep a record of 
the money she receives from home and how she spends 
it. Each week she submits this accounting to her counsel- 
or, who checks it for accuracy; twice a semester it goes to 
her parents. 

Continuing and supplementing the social studies pro- 
gram and the “thrift book” ordeal, the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education is developing its consumer problems 
course. A preliminary report states: 


The principal objective of the course is to give students the 
kind of economic training that will prove useful to them in 
the actual living of their own lives, and the teaching methods 
employed are designed to make this usefulness as clearly ap- 
parent to them as possible while the work is going on. 


Professor Cassels goes on to particularize: 


The course is planned in such a way as to help the student 
to see that behind mere buying problems lie the more basic 
problems of planning and choosing; that problems of con- 
sumer choice are closely related to individuals’ accepted phil- 
osophies of life; that the resources to be utilized in consump- 
tion include not only money but also time and energy; that 
specific factual information about goods is of less practical 
value in the preparation for adult life than an understanding 
of the general nature of business dealings and a knowledge 
of the sources from which information may be obtained as 
required; that in dealing with some of their most important 
problems consumers acting as individuals are so completely 
powerless that social solutions are necessarily involved; that 
what consumers can consume depends on what producers 
can produce; that as individuals they are dependent for their 
real income to a very large extent on the efficient functioning 
of the economy as a whole; and finally that, as social beings, 
sharing in the life of a highly developed modern community 
and interested in the welfare of other members besides them- 
selves, they need very definitely to have at least a general un- 
derstanding of the basic laws that operate in the socio-eco- 
nomic environment with which they have to deal. 


Translated into terms of “how they do it,” this means. 


groups of twenty or twenty-five girls, meeting in one of 
the attractive rooms of the Institute building to discuss a 
section of the course outline or, occasionally, to hear a lec- 
ture which pulls together loose threads or supplies infor- 
mation not available in the library. The course has no 
formal textbook. There are assigned readings for each 
day’s topic, with additional “optional” readings. These 
may be chapters in a textbook on economics or sociology. 
But they may also be pages in Plato’s “Republic,” a cur- 
rent magazine article, or “Orchids on Your Budget.” 
The course starts with the girl herself, and her prob- 


lems and habits as a consumer. She is asked to consider, 


“Why did you buy that?” Several class sessions are devot- 
ed to influences which determine choices—basic needs, 
habit and custom, fashion and display. The next week the 
class discusses “this advertising age,” “the arts of the ad- 
vertiser,” “commercial control of press and radio.” Then 
the student digs into moral and ethical considerations in 
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regard to her “choices.” Her study outline asks: “Is your 
consumer behavior consistent with your philosophy of 
life?” 

Much of the material of the standard freshman college 
course in economics is brought in, but in relation to the 
student’s own experience and outlook rather than as text- 
book abstractions. For instance, money and banking, cred- 
it (including installment buying), devices for financial 
control, (budgeting, among them) are not in this course 
sections in a textbook but phases of a discussion of “prac- 
tical matters of everyday business.” 

In addition to class discussion and readings, students of 
consumer problems at Stephens carry on various projects. 
For example, they are this year making “personal inven- 
tories,” listing on forms supplied by the Institute all the 
personal possessions they have at college, with the approx- 
imate cost of each. They are also taking part in a study of 
comparative prices at local stores. 
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The homelike consumer library is growing rapidly, used daily 


The Institute’s consumer clinic, which works in close 
cooperation with the college’s clothing and grooming 
clinics, deals with specific individual problems. To it girls 
turn for help with balky budgets, advice on what to buy, 
and where, and when, to get the most out of the time, 
money and energy expended as consumers. Eventually the 
Institute hopes to make the services of the clinic available 
to townspeople as well as to students. 

At the National Conference on Consumer Education, 
being held at Stephens the first week in April, the need 
for specific consumer education in highschool, college and 
in adult groups will be canvassed by a group of educators 
and experts, and various types of material discussed. In 
its preparation of experimental consumer education mate- 
rials, the Institute will be guided in part by the conference 
findings. A beginning has already been made in coopera- 
tion with the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
defining lines of adult interest. The Institute staff is work- 
ing on a pamphlet series—a method of bringing together 
experimental materials—which has the obvious advantages 
of speed, flexibility and modest cost. A pamphlet on chain 
stores is almost ready for publication, others are in process. 

While the Institute is primarily an educational, rather 
than a research, agency, it includes fact-finding in its 
activities. It will not undertake to test and compare spe- 
cific products, but it contemplates projects planned to se- 
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cure new economic data of immediate interest to consum- 
ers; and others which will test various methods of dissem- 
inating economic concepts and facts among consumers— 
not only many sorts of printed material but also radio 
broadcasting and moving pictures. In research of both 
types the Institute plans cooperation with other agencies. 

In developing its library, the Institute contemplates 
what will be in time a sort of clearing house of consumer 
literature. A union catalogue is being rapidly built up 
which will eventually “give a complete and systematic 
coverage of titles of all material published in English on 
consumer problems,” together with outstanding contribu- 
tions in other languages. From such a catalogue lists of 
references or comprehensive bibliographies can be made 
up not only for the Institute staff and students, but for 
others turning to the library for information. The Insti- 
tute library already includes not only books and _ periodi- 
cals, but also pamphlets, bulletins, reports, and clippings. 


A class in consumer problems, Note the small, informal group 


The failure of everyday consumers to act with indepen- 
dence and intelligence has not only resulted in loss to the 
individual and his family, but has cut down the efficiency 
of the national economy. Unable or unwilling to try to 
weigh use, need and cost, driven into ill-considered pur- 
chases and purchasing habits by high-powered advertising 
and salesmanship, by whims of style and shifts of fashion, 
the consumer has been the least predictable factor in the 
production and distribution of consumer goods. As Pro- 
fessor Cassels pointed out in a paper read last fall before 
the Boston Conference on Distribution: 


With more competent consumers, survival in the struggle 
for business existence would be made to depend on a type of 
fitness more positively useful from the social point of view. 
Competition would then become more truly a test of actual 
efficiency in the providing of needed goods and services. The 
best producers in the community would gain from the im- 
proved judgment of the buyers and the efficiency of the eco- 
nomic system as a whole would be correspondingly increased. 


There is widespread demand for enrichment of current 
educational programs with materials relating to life in the 
going world, for a shift of emphasis from preparation for 
examinations to preparation for living. The effort of the 
Institute to stimulate and further the study of consumer 
problems is in line with this demand. 

There are obvious difficulties which threaten the suc- 
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cess of such an undertaking in a field so charged with con- 
troversy. Any campus project dependent on funds from 
an outside agency and on their renewal when the initial 
grant expires, faces certain hazards. In its announcement, 
“Who We Are,” carried in its first News Letter, the In- 
stitute states: “The director of the Foundation must ap- 
prove of the general nature of the work done by the Insti- 
ture, but for the actual carrying out of the program, the 
staff alone is to be responsible.” As other educational un- 
dertakings have learned to their cost, when controversial 
questions are tackled there may be room for difference of 
opinion as to where “the general nature of the work” 
leaves off, “the actual carrying out of the program” begins. 
More immediate is the certainty of efforts, some uncon- 
cealed, some subtle, such as have sought to influence every 
attempt so far made to enlighten consumers or to protect 
their interests. That the Institute is acquainted with the 
Hearst publications as a skilled pressure group of this 
sort, was shown in its. News Letter for December which 
carried these barbed paragraphs: 


Within the past two months Hearst’s Cosmopolitan and 
Macfadden’s Liberty have come out with campaigns to prove 
to the consumer that advertising is entirely to his advantage, 
and that he who doubts this is merely displaying his own 
stupidity. 

Cosmopolitan \ed off with a full page ad labeled “Who's a 
Guinea Pig?” The write-up read something like this: “The 
real guinea pigs are people who experiment . . . the widely 
advertised product shows by its widespread use that it must 
be satisfatcory.” A special boost was also given to some of 
Hearst’s bigger advertisers. Three later issues carried similar 


ads. 


Yet a few weeks later at a widely publicized Stephens 
College luncheon in New York City, the toastmistress 
and most of the speakers were Hearst writers and editors, 
a Hearst publicity agent cooperated with the publicity 
agent for the college in arranging the affair. 


To ONE SIDE OF THE YOUNG INSTITUTE ARE THE SHOALS AND 
backwaters of academic timidity and caution into which 
many promising campus experiments have been driven by 
criticism, opposition and the effort to “see all points of 
view.” On the other side is the need of the college for 
funds for expansion, its very active publicity campaign, 
the impressive resources and skills of agencies which self- 
ishly resist all efforts on behalf of the consumer. So far, 
the Institute has built its plans slowly and carefully, dedi- 
cating itself not to headline performance, but to the long, 
patient processes of education. It has drawn into its scheme 
of things a staff of brilliant and respected young educa- 
tors and writers, and also such nationally known experts 
as the participants in its forthcoming conference, includ- 
ing, among many others, D. E. Montgomery, Consumers’ 
Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration; 
Helen Hall, chairman of the Consumers’ National Fed- 
eration; Benjamin R. Andrews, professor of household 
economics at Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Warren C. Waite, professor of agricultural economics at 
the University of Minnesota; Colston E. Warne, profes- 
sor of economics, Amherst College; Harald G. Shields, 
professor of business economics, University of Chicago; 
J. D. Black, professor of economics, Harvard University. 
Both program and record to date underscore the impor- 
tance of this educational experiment, to education and to 
American life. 
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Frontispiece to “Europe, a Prophecy’’ 


ANCIENT OF DAYS WILLIAM BLAKE 


Modern Men and Religious Faith 


by JAMES H. LEUBA 


An inquiry into the religious beliefs of business men, scientists and 


professional men. To what extent do they believe in the God of the 


fathers? In immortality? Is their ideal of Christian conduct entirely 


derived from the church? 


RELIGION Is A WORD WITH MANY MEANINGS. IT Is SOMETIMES 
defined as “devotion to the highest good,” or as “an atti- 
tude of awe and reverence before the mystery of life and 
death,” or yet as “a search for a value underlying all 
things.” But the religion embodied in our churches is ob- 
viously something more than that, otherwise why the end- 
less discussions about its relation to science? Nobody 
thinks that science antagonizes devotion to the highest 
good, discourages awe and reverence before the mystery 
of existence; opposes the search for the deepest truth. 
Nevertheless, there are intelligent people who conduct in- 
quiries about “religion” without saying what they mean 
by that term. Quite recently a scientific journal published 
a statistical study of social attitudes. One of the questions 
was this: “Do you think that religion is losing or gaining 
influence in the United States?” As everyone was allowed 
to interpret “religion” as he pleased, the answers to that 
vague question could have no definite bearing upon the 
churches. But what are their distinguishing features? 

Like every other social institution the churches have two 
aspects. They have a purpose, something to be achieved; 
and they have means for attaining their end. Their pur- 
pose may be roughly described as the welfare of human- 
ity, and their specific means of action is appeal to, and re- 
liance upon, one or several superhuman beings. They use 
also, it is true, natural, human, means; but in that respect 
they do not differ from the secular agencies which seek 
also the welfare of humanity. That which sharply differ- 
entiates the churches from all other institutions is the be- 
lief in a God who can and, under certain conditions, does 
answer the desires and supplications of his worshippers 
and, more especially, the use they seek to make of that 
God in the struggle for more and better life. Now, wheth- 
er this distinctive feature is in agreement with science 
may well be regarded as a debatable question. 

Our topic is, however, not the validity but the extent of 
the belief in this distinctive feature and in personal im- 
mortality, the other fundamental belief of the churches. 


STATISTICAL KNOWLEDGE OF THE PHYSICAL AND ECONOMIC AS- 
pects of the life of humanity has proved of enormous value. 
But, although religious beliefs are probably of even greater 
consequence, almost no reliable statistics referring to them 
are available, outside of those I have gathered since 1914. 
There exist, it is true, statistics of church membership; but, 
since church membership does not necessarily imply accep- 
tance of the doctrines officially professed, these statistics are 
utterly ambiguous. That fact is too well known to require 
discussion. The reader may be reminded, however, of the 
presence in the churches of modernists who “claim the right 
to translate the language of an obsolete metaphysics into 
terms of modern thought.” When to the disbelieving modern- 
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ists is added the throng of the passive imitators and of the 
social climbers who swell the membership roll of the churches, 
how many genuine worshippers of the God-providence re- 
main? 

In 1914 in an effort to give an answer to that question, I 
undertook an investigation of belief in the God of the 
churches and in personal immortality among: (1) college stu- 
dents; (2) the scientific men listed in Cattell’s “American 
Men of Science” containing at that time about 6000 names; 
(3) the membership of the American Sociological Society and 
of the American Psychological Association. 

In 1933 I repeated, in the same way, the investigation of 
the scientific men, using the last edition of Cattell’s directory 
containing about 23,000 names. The results permit a compari- 
son of the proportions of believers, disbelievers, and doubters 
among those [| called “physicists,” “biologists,” sociologists, 
and psychologists. Under “physicists” I included all the scien- 
tists dealing with inorganic matter and the mathematicians; 
and, under “biologists,” all the scientists dealing with living 
matter. Moreover, each group was divided in two, the more 
and the less distinguished. The groups of the “more distin- 
guished” are composed of the people whose names are starred 
in “American Men of Science.” 

Two years later I extended the research to four other 
classes: bankers, all other business people, lawyers, and writ- 
ers, as they are represented in “Who’s Who in America.” As 
the results of the investigation of the scientists have already 
been published, I shall refer to them only to draw compari- 
sons with the outcome of the investigation of the groups 
taken from “Who’s Who.” 

It was not necessary to send the questionnaire to all the per- 
sons composing these groups. It was sent to one fifth of them. 
Statisticians know that information secured from a part of a 
group represents the whole group with a sufficient degree of 
accuracy provided three conditions are fulfilled: the part 
must be large enough, the “sampling error” is to be avoided, 
and an adequate number of answers is to be received from 
those selected. These conditions have been fulfilled in all the 
inquiries. If the number of answers was adequate, it was for 
three reasons: the ease with which the questions could be an- 
swered; the non-requirement of signature; and the sending of 
a second pressing request inclosing, like the first, a stamped 
and addressed envelope. 

The statistics offered here cover the three most familiar 
conceptions of the ultimate power: a God-providence access- 
ible by the current worship; a power not so accessible, but of 
a mental or spiritual nature; matter regarded as the ultimate 
reality. 

The reader must bear in mind throughout the discussion 
that, unless otherwise stated, the word “God” means the kind 
of God defined in the questionnaire, it is the God worshipped 
in our churches. 


Before taking up the most significant aspects of the 
table brief remarks may be made regarding the signing of 
the answers and sex differences. 


Although the signature was option- 
al, a total of 27 percent of those who 
answered gave their name. So far no- 
thing very surprising; but when the 
bankers are compared with the writers 
something of interest turns up. While 
38 percent of the latter signed, only 20 
percent of the bankers did so. The 
proportions for the other groups fall 
between these two figures. More re- 
markable still is the difference in this 
respect between the women bankers 
and the women writers. Not a single 
woman banker gave her name (it is 
true that there are only seventeen of 
them on record), while of the female 
writers (eighty-eight on record) 39 
percent signed! Does this huge differ- 
ence mean merely that banking gives 
the habit of extreme carefulness with 
signatures, and that women bankers 
are particularly unwilling to commit 
themselves? 

But what are the convictions of 
those who sign most readily—are they 


Concerning God:— 


RESULTS OF THE INQUIRY 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


believers or disbelievers? In the inves- 
tigation of the “Men of Science” it 
came out that, in every group, the be- 
lievers signed their answers in much 
larger proportions than the unbeliev- 
ers. We are, I think, to see in this the 
influence exerted by a public opinion 
supposed to be for belief. The believ- 
ers felt that they had nothing to lose 
from a signed confession of their faith. 
In the present inquiry 61 percent of 
the bankers, 69 percent of the other 
business people, and 70 percent of the 
lawyers who signed their declaration 
are believers in God. Among the writ- 
ers, however, the situation is reversed. 
Only 32 percent of the believing writ- 
ers signed, while 62 percent of the un- 
believers gave their names. This strik- 
ing difference between the writers anc 
the other classes reflects probably a 
greater detachment of the writers from 
the opinion of the rest of the popula- 
tion, and the awareness that in their 
own group the dominant conviction is 


1. I believe in a God to whom one may pray in the expectation of receiving an answer. By “answer” I mean more 
than the natural (subjective, psychological) effect of prayer. : 


2. I do not believe in God as defined above. 
3. Although I do not believe in God as defined above, I believe that there is outside and above man a Power of a 


spiritual or mental nature. 


4. I have no definite belief regarding this question. 


Concerning belief in continuation of the person after death in another world:— 


1. I believe in 


(a) 
(b) 


Personal immortality for all men. 
Conditional immortality for those who have reached a certain state of development. 


{In the tabulation of the answers, (a) and (b) were counted as believers. ] 
2. I believe neither in conditional nor unconditional immortality of the person in another world. 
3. I have no definite belief regarding this question. 


* * * * = 


THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION IS REQUIRED FOR A FULL UNDER- 
standing of the reliability of these statistics. The edition of 
1934-1935 of “Who’s Who in America” was the one used. It 
includes approximately 1630 bankers, 3160 other business people, 
3030 lawyers, and 2000 persons designated as writers or authors. 
The questionnaire was sent to one fifth of the persons belonging 
to these four groups. The choice was made by a rule of chance: 
every fifth name in the list prefixed to the volume was taken. 
Persons living in Canada or in the territories were left out. 

My group of “Bankers” includes also the persons designated 
in “Who’s Who” as “capitalists.’? The group I call “Other 
Business People” includes those described as “farmers,” “agri- 
culturists” and “publishers,” but neither the “editors” nor the 
“engineers.” “Lawyers” do not include “judges” and “pro- 
fessors of law.”? “Writers” include both those called “writers” 
and “authors,” and also the “dramatists” and the “playwrights,” . 
but not “publishers” and “editors.” 

About 60 percént of those circularized answered. In addition. a 
considerable number of blank questionnaires was returned with the 
information that the persons addressed were dead, seriously ill, or 
in distant countries; and a number were returned by the post 
offices with the remark “not found.” These several causes of 
failure to answer account for about 5 percent of the total. That 
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would leave 35 percent unanswered questionnaires, a proportion 
considerably larger than in the case of the “Men of Science.” If 
it might be supposed that, had all these people answered, they 
would have cast their vote on the same side, the statistics would 
lose much of their value. But it is certainly not so. On the 
contrary, general considerations and, more convincing, a com- 
parison of the result of the answers received at the first request 
with those received at the second, make it highly probable that 
the persons who refused to answer would have distributed them- 
selves very much like those who answered. For it may be 
argued plausibly that those who responded tardily, that is, at the 
second request, belong largely to the category of those who dis- 
regarded both requests. Now, the returns to the first request 
are so much like those to the second that, had I been content 
with what the first request had brought in, I should have had 
substantially the same figures to offer. Here they are. First re- 
quest: believers in God, 52 percent; believers in Immortality, 
59 percent. Second request: 50 percent and 53 percent. I claim. 
therefore, that even though a considerable proportion of those 
addressed failed to answer, the figures I offer are subject to a 
very small probable error. As to the error, it is apparently on 
the side of belief. The disbelievers are those who most frequently 
do not take the trouble to answer. 
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against belief. Unbelief possesses, therefore, among writers 
a prestige denied to it in the other groups. A preponder- 
ance of signatures would thus indicate, in every group, 
the most numerous side, the side possessing the greater 
prestige or influence. 

There are no important sex differences except with re- 
gard to immortality: 66 percent of the women, and only 
56 percent of the men believe in a future life. This differ- 
ence is not compensated for by the slightly higher propor- 
tion of doubters among the men: 26 percent against 24 
percent. 


Ler US TURN NOW TO THE MORE SIGNIFICANT FIGURES. HaLr 
the section of population represented in the table—leaders 
in their respective callings—announce a belief in God, and 
58 percent in immortality. To the rank and file of the 
church-going people that will appear distressingly small 
proportions, and yet the corresponding proportions among 
men of science in the inquiry of 1933 was considerably 
less: 30 percent for God and 33 percent for immortality. 

Worthy of observation are the consistently higher fig- 
ures for belief in immortality than for belief in God. One 
should note also the large proportion of those who have 
not made up their minds as to immortality: 25 percent; 
while those doubtful of the existence of God number only 
7 percent. The proportion of doubters in immortality is 
especially large for the writers: 32 percent. The larger 
number of doubters in a future life, goes with a very much 
smaller proportion of downright disbelievers than is the 
case with regard to belief in God: 18 percent against 43 
percent. That difference is most marked for the bankers: 
11 percent to 29 percent. Among men of science the pro- 
portions of doubters in immortality was also much great- 
er than that of doubters in the existence of God. 


ONE OF THE MOST STRIKING RESULTS OF THESE STATISTICS IS 
the enormous differences between certain groups. Twice 
as many bankers as writers believe in the God of the 
churches: 64 percent against 32 percent! The difference be- 
tween them is almost as large for immortality: 71 percent 
against 40 percent. The business people and the lawyers 
stand practically at equality: 53 percent for each regarding 
God; and 62 percent and 59 percent, respectively, regard- 
ing immortality. 

Let me introduce here, for the sake of comparison, the 
figures referring to the more distinguished scientists (those 
whose names are starred in “American Men of Science’) 
in the statistics of 1933. Believers in God: physicists, 17 
percent; biologists, 12 percent; sociologists, 13 ‘percent; 
psychologists, 12 percent. Believers in immortality (keep- 
ing the same class order): 20 percent; 15 percent; 10 per- 
Gents. 2, percent. 

One is not to assume, however, that all those who de- 
clare themselves disbelievers in the two essential doctrines 
of our churches are materialists. Thirty-six percent of the 
disbelievers in God among the writers, and 20 percent of 
them among the bankers, affirm expressly their faith in 
an idealistic or spiritualistic Universe; they believe in a 
“God,” but not in the God of the churches. 

What may be said in explanation of the enormous lead 
of the bankers over the writers, and of their still larger 
lead over the scientists? Bankers are commonly supposed 
te constitute a strongly conservative group, they are the 
bulwark of the present economic system. The traditional 
Christian religion itself is a powerful support of the exist- 
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ing order, for it places among its important commands 
obedience to established authority and readiness to accept 
one’s lot on earth, however hard it may be, in the expecta- 
uon of heavenly compensation. 

As to most writers and scientists, their dominant ten- 
dency is to look, with appreciating curiosity, beyond the 
existing order to something better. They are not so sure 
that the present economic theories and practices are the 
best; and that the ancient religious convictions, because, 
they have so far accompanied the rise of civilizations, can- 
not be improved upon. 

Are we to see in these peculiarities, differentiating the 
bankers from the writers and the scientists, an explanation 
of the figures under discussion? It seems so. One who 
should suppose that belief in God and immortality leads 
to heaven, might well stand aghast at the glimpse he gets 
here of its population: almost no great scientist, few 
writers, a large contingent of lawyers, and a crowd of 
bankers! 


BUT LET Us LEAVE THAT DELICATE TOPIC AND TURN FOR A MO- 
ment to the trend of the beliefs in which we are interested. 
Is it upward or downward? Since the war, it has often 
been affirmed that it is upward. I know of only two def- 
nite and reliable items of information on that point: the 
comparison of statistics referring to American men of 
science and to students gathered in 1914, with identical 
statistics gathered in 1933 or 1934. Among American men 
of science a marked decrease took place between 1914 and 
1933. The proportion of believers in the God of our 
churches passed from 42 percent to 30 percent. The belief 
in immortality suffered a similar diminution. A substantial 
decrease is shown also when students’ beliefs are com- 
pared. 


THE SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES WITH REGARD TO THE 
traditional churches appears then, as follows: Half of all 
the business men, lawyers, and writers listed in “Who’s 
Who in America”; two thirds of the 23,000 scientists 
named in “American Men of Science,” and a much larg- 
er proportion of the more distinguished of them; and an 
unknown but, in my opinion, a very large proportion of 
the proletarian masses reject the God of the Christian 
churches and, therefore, the specific means used by the 
churches to attain their end: namely, appeal to, and re- 
liance upon a superhuman Being in direct intellectual and 
effective relation with man. As to belief in immortality, 
the situation is only a little better. . 

To many the situation pictured by this research will 
seem tragic, for they have been taught that religion is in- 
separably wedded with the peculiar conception of God 
around which the churches have been organized, and that 
the Christian ideal of conduct is likewise indissolubly con- 
nected with that conception. It is fortunately not so. Re- 
ligion and human ideals are not necessarily dependent 
upon a conception of divine power rejected by a majority 
of the leaders in every walk of life and, to a greater de- 
gree than most people suspect, by the bulk of the prole- 
tarian masses—a conception apparently destined to lose 
its hold more and more as knowledge spreads and in- 
creases. “ 

The task before humanity seems to be to rescue religion 
and the Christian ethical ideal from their traditional con- 
nection with an idea of the ultimate Power in disagree- 
ment with modern knowledge. 
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The Work Cure 


by EDITH M. STERN 


How occupational therapy is today salvaging the injured, and creating 


useful careers in a new profession. 


THE STOCKY MECHANIC’S BROW FURROWED AS HE BENT OVER 
his loom and, with obvious difficulty, used his bandaged 
hand to pick bright-colored wool in and out the warp. 
His concentration was intense: not the buzz and motion 
of a saw manned by a burly policeman behind him, nor 
the clanging hammer of an old woman beating out a 
copper bowl at the next bench, made him look up. 

“This is Sam’s first day in the out-patients’ curative 
workshop,” the supervisor said, “but what we’ve given 
him to do is so simple he’s caught on already. He’s a 
mechanic whose hand was infected and he had to have 
an operation. Now the wound is healing nicely but his 
fingers are quite stiff, so the doctor sent him to us for 
treatment. A few weeks’ weaving—we'll put him on 
something that requires more finger motion, like braid- 
ing rag rugs, after the stiffness has eased a bit—and he 
ought to be back at work, fully able to handle his old 
job. That policeman back of him fractured a shoulder. 
When he first came he couldn’t move it an inch. We’ve 
had him at wood work that gradually made him reach 
farther and farther, and now look how he’s sawing away 
at the table he’s making for his wife! The old lady next 
to him has had arthritis for years. The doctor wants her 
to regain motion in her wrist.” 

Guiding and directing Sam, selecting for his sore, 
tender fingers the soft material that will not hurt them; 
watching for signs of fatigue like sighing or diminished 
production in the arthritic; shifting the position of the 
saw so that the energetic policeman will not overreach, 
is a young woman in a green smock. She is an occupa- 
tional therapy student in her last year of training, and 
when she is graduated in June, there will be a job wait- 
ing for her. 

Occupational therapy: is one of the few professions that 
has no unemployment problem: the demand for trained 
workers still far exceeds the supply. Though it is based 
on principles as old as the Greek philosopher Galen’s 
statement in 172 A.D. “Employment is nature’s best 
physician and essential to human happiness,” it is only 
during the past two decades that it has taken its place 
as a definite form of medical treatment, like drugs, diet or 
massage, prescribed by a doctor and administered by a 
specialist. 

One reason the profession is so little known that its 
training schools have not as yet been filled to capacity, 
is its apparently casual operation. Drop in at the work- 
shop of a children’s hospital and, except for the fact that 
some of the youngsters have obvious handicaps, at first 
glance you think you have,,strayed into a progressive 
nursery schoolroom. None of the usual hospital para- 


phernalia is visible. There, at a low table, is five-year-old _ 


Jimmie fitting blocks into a box. Against the wall grave 
Janet diligently weaves a rag rug at a suspended loom. 
Over in the corner little Rosemary is happily pedalling a 
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bicycle saw while she directs its blade to cut out a wooden 
elephant. 

The workshop is not, however, merely a playroom. The 
occupational therapist in charge is as much a skilled med- 
ical specialist as a dietitian, a laboratory technician, or a 
nurse, and like them, works with the doctor. The chil- 
dren’s occupations are as carefully selected and measured 
as the braces some of them wear. Jimmie, for instance, in- 
jured at birth, lacks control of his voluntary muscles. The 
block play does more than keep him happy, more than 
afford the sadly needed assurance that he can play like 
other children: he is being taught how to grasp, and so 
develop coordination. Janet’s abdomen is thrust forward 
by a malformation of her hip bones and her loom has 
been hung at the precise height to make her assume a 
corrective position as she weaves—two inches higher or 
lower would do more harm than good. Look beneath the 
table of the bicycle saw and you see that Rosemary’s left 
leg is withered from infantile paralysis. She cannot walk 
without a brace because the Achilles tendon, at the back 
of her heel, is contracted. A pad, specially devised by the 
therapist to raise the forepart of the foot, is fastened to 
the left pedal, and, while the child is absorbed in her toy 
making, her tendon is getting a stretching hardly pos- 
sible with any number of wearisome reiterations of 
“Darling, do your exercises.” 

Whether child or adult, the patient’s focussing atten- 
tion upon results rather than means is the secret of oc- 
cupational therapy. Movements are freer and have greater 
corrective value when they are not consciously performed 
as such. Every would-be golfer has dinned into him that 
if he keeps his mind on the ball his swing will be better 
than if he keeps his mind on the swing. This is the rea- 
son that occupational therapy has an advantage over 
prescribed exercise, even disregarding human nature and 
assuming that the prescription will be conscientiously 
followed. It has the merit of the patient’s being per- 
sonally active. If you move an aching shoulder volun- 
tarily, the pain seems less than if someone else manipu- 
lates it, so the chances are that shoulder will be moved 
further and more often. With sufficient interest in the 
task at hand, patients speed recovery by unconsciously 
surmounting both pain and the fear of exerting disused 
members or muscles. | 
CONGENIAL OCCUPATION IS THE sime qua non OF EEFFEC- 
tive treatment. If knowledge of anatomy and kinesiology 
(muscular activity) is a necessary part of the occupa- 
tional therapist’s training, psychological background and 
ability to handle people are equally essential. A large -part 
of her job is the selection of occupations suitable not only 
to physical needs but to temperaments and emotional 
quirks. A  fifty-year-old expert carpenter, for instance, 
caught his hand in his own saw. One finger was almost 
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amputated, he had a great diagonal cut across the back 
of his hand, and he could not move his fingers. Wood 
working seemed the logical craft for him, but to give the 
proper exercise for his condition, the therapist adjusted 
the saw in a position differing from common usage. So 
irritated and distressed was the carpenter at this unortho- 
dox use of his own craft’s tools that he was unable to 
work. The therapist promptly switched him to braid 
weaving, and he was enthralled by making a rug for his 
home. ; 

There is no universal rule for leading a patient into 
an occupation, no stereotyped way of capturing interest. 
Sometimes a type of work appeals because it is familiar. 
Women of a low mental level, for example, often shy 
away from the bicycle saw because they are afraid of 
machinery, but will cheerfully perform the same cura- 
tive motions with the treadles of a sewing machine: sailors 
take to knotting belts. Sometimes, on the other hand, a 
woman says, “Oh, I’ve been sewing and knitting all my 
life, but I'd love to try some of that chip carving”; or a 
man, “All my life I’ve had a suppressed desire to do em- 
broidery.” To a surly youth whose leg muscles had con- 
tracted after burns a therapist suggested making jig-saw 
puzzles on the bicycle saw. “I won’t take petticoat 
orders,” the patient said. “All right,” said the therapist, 
“you don’t have to. Walk up and down the back stairs 
several times an hour, and it will have the same effect.” 
The recalcitrant male decided upon the puzzles and soon 
became an enthusiastic wood worker. A professor of 
mathematics, disinterested in anything manual, was lured 
into weaving when the therapist appealed to his intellec- 
tual interest in the mechanism of a complicated loom; 
another scholar was led into bookbinding through his 
love of books. 


OccuPATIONAL THERAPY’S MEANS MAY INCLUDE ANYTHING 
from arts and crafts to recreational activities like games 
and dramatics or educational pursuits such as reading pro- 
grams or round-the-world trips by way of stamp collect- 


beater; for the feet with the pedals 
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Photographs courtesy of Reconstruction Hospital, New York 
A large loom gives work for elbow, wrist and forearm with the shuttle and 


ing and travel folders. Students learn to analyze occupa- 
tions and to determine such points as “Is this stimulating 
or monotonous? Suitable for bedside or workshop? Sim- 
ple or complicated? Adaptable or unadaptable?” 

Weaving, for example, is one of the most adaptable of 
crafts. There are many types of looms, from the tiny 
“Weavit” which can easily be handled in bed to a large 
loom requiring intensive motion in every part of the 
body. The depressed patient needing stimulus can be 
made to work out his own complex pattern; the over- 
excited requiring relaxation follows simple directions and 
weaves monotones. There is wheel weaving, in which 
motion increases as the work grows from the center; for 
occupational therapy functions on the paradox that as the 
condition improves, dosage increases. There is braid 
weaving, not beyond the capacity of a small child with a 
withered hand; there is weaving simple enough for the 
blind to learn it in an hour; and weaving so com- 
plex that chronic invalids can remain absorbed day after 
day. 

Students, as they practice the crafts which are as much 
part of their school work as medical lectures, learn to 
gauge the effect of the occupation by their own personal 
reactions. They ask themselves: “How can I convert this 
to meet the needs of some patient? Are those colors mak- 
ing me nervous, or are they soething? After how long 
does my interest level taper off?” and above all, “How 
would I react to this if I were not feeling well?” 

Crafts have their dangers as well as their uses, and the 
therapist must learn what to avoid as well as what to 
choose. For the tuberculous, for instance, jewelry making 
and all forms of carving are taboo, because inhalation of 
metal or wood particles aggravates their condition. Pa- 
tients with eye or skin diseases may not model, since 
there is danger of their putting clay-smeared hands to 
their faces, and some mental patients cannot be trusted 
with sharp tools. 

The specific occupation for the specific injury or dis- 
ease is only one phase of the new specialty. More and 
more the medical profession is recognizing 
the truth of Virchow’s statement, made at the 
close of the nineteenth century, that not the 
disease must be treated but the man. The best 
contemporary practice regards the patient as a 
whole personality rather than an appendix, a 
lung or a fracture. The mental mingles in- 
extricably with the physical, the one reacting 
subtly upon the other. The degree to which the 
improved spirits that come with directed out- 
side interest favorably affect circulation and gen- 
eral well being—and lessen aches and pains— 
occupational therapy is still too young to de- 
termine: it needs more records, more control 
groups, for scientific proof. But as every mother 
who attempts to divert a sick child knows, the 
happy contented patient tends to get well faster 
than the disgruntled and depressed. 


Docrors OFTEN PRESCRIBE OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
with no remedial objective other than diver- 
sion. For bored consumptives eager to leave a 
sanitorium before it is safe, for mothers dur- 
ing the emotional slump that follows child- 
birth, or for surgical patients during the days 
of preparation for an operation, organized oc- 
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Wheel weaving, with the patient in a fixed posi- 
tion, develops shoulder and elbow motions 
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Bicycle saw for the knee, leg, ankle and foot 
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cupation fills needs unmet by aimless reading or listening to the radio. 
The sense of frustration and helplessness, the rebellion against fate 
from which most persons suffer when illness interferes with their 
normal activity is definitely relieved by prescribed occupation. Nervous 
tension is lessened when the patient can still achieve the satisfaction of 
accomplishment and, thereby, serenity of mind. 

Sickness, moreover, brings with it its own neuroses even in the 
sanest. There was Herman, for instance. Herman was a cheerful Ger- 
man workman with a badly mangled leg. After months in a wheel 
chair in the ward he was becoming morose: he was worried about 
his job and his wife and children. Occupational therapy was pre- 
scribed, and he spent nearly all day in the workshop with his mind 
off his troubles as he turned out quantities of rush footstools, braided 
belts, and tooled leather books and picture frames. A young actor, 
after a series of operations, realized he could never act again and went 
to pieces emotionally. Thoroughly listless, nothing in the workshop 
or out of it appealed to him until the occupational therapist interested 
him in making marionettes, and, when they were finished, in writing 
and staging plays to entertain the children’s ward. He thus kept 
his hand in the work of the theater he loved and may, upon dis- 
charge, find a place in stagecraft or directing. 


OccuPATIONAL THERAPY, HOWEVER, MUST NOT BE CONFUSED WITH VOCA- 
tional rehabilitation, though the two sometimes overlap. The latter 
aims to give the patient a skill whereby he may earn his living: the 
former is primarily curative and if a commercially valuable skill is 
acquired it is incidental. The egocentric elderly tailor, for example, 
whom occupational therapy saved from complete disintegration, is not 
going to earn his living making pottery. A hyperthyroid, he became 
so worried about himself that he sat among his nine children in his 
poverty-stricken home, a burden to them and himself. After he was 
sent daily to an out-patient workshop he not only relieved his children 
of his presence a few hours every day and at the same time got a 
change of scene, but his whole outlook changed. He was still a very 
sick man, of course, but he had an accomplishment that distinguished 
him from others, and he was content. 

With recovery or partial restoration of function the neuroses of 
illness may pass, or they may not. Idleness damages both mind and 
body, and in many cases invalids, used to being the center of atten- 
tion, waited upon, preoccupied with their own afflictions, are unable 
to face resumption of the ordinary business of living. Conversely, other 
patients, far from permanently retreating into invalidism, fight dis- 
astrously against it. 

To prevent protracted or permanent neuroses as a result of illness, 
occupational therapists are taught to begin their work as soon as the 
doctor says it is feasible. They know how to interpret such cautions 
as “Avoid rise in temperature” or “Avoid fatigue” on the prescrip- 
tion blanks, and even a patient flat on his back and not allowed to turn 
his head can do light work on small objects like knotted belts before 
habits of idleness set in. 

Liable to neuroses, too, are the newly blinded, and for them occu- 
pational therapy bridges the gap between the hospital and the strange, 
dark world outside. In the workshop they regain some sense that they 
can still function, still produce. Joy in tangible achievement also gives 
new leases on life to the permanently disabled. 

Such use of occupational therapy for its psychological effect in 
physical illness is still generally unfamiliar. So prevalent, indeed, is the 
notion that occupational therapy is “worsted work to keep the nuts 
quiet” that sometimés orthopedic or surgical patients protest, “But 
doctor, ’m-not a mental case!” 

There are comprehensible grounds for the misconception. Every 
mental hospital worth the name, today, has its occupational therapy 
department. Absorbing occupations, the modern substitutes for force, 
sedatives or seclusion, lead the withdrawn or disturbed towards reality. 
A workshop for mental patients has almost the same cheerful, busy 
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atmosphere as any other, and even patients from the 
locked wards approach normality when they concentrate 
on their basketry or crocheting. 

Various mental institutions emphasize different phases 
of treatment. One, in Baltimore, is outstanding in recrea- 
tional activities, and goes in for gardening, music, dra- 
matics and fashion shows. Another, in Westport, Conn., 
conducts a button factory. The patients earn money like 
any other workers, on the theory that sale of their prod- 
ucts links them with the outside world of actuality. 

Modern occupational therapy as treatment for insanity 
is scientifically based on an increased knowledge of men- 
tal disease, but in one form or another cure through 
occupation was used long ago. Ancient Egyptians took 
the deranged for diversional excursions on the Nile. 
Philippe Pinel, in France, as early as 1791, freed his insane 
patients from chains and, as curative treatment, put them 
to normal work. Dr. Benjamin Rush of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital in Philadelphia was the first American psychi- 
atrist to recognize occupation “as a valuable means of 
preventing violent outbreaks.” In 1798 he provided 
embroidery and gardening for the women; cobbling, car- 
pentry and farming for the men, and concerts and lec- 
tures for both. Between 1840 and 1860 the treatment was 
used frequently and then, with the irregular curve of all 
progress, between the Civil War and the 90’s it lapsed. 
Towards the close of the nineteenth century it underwent 
a renaissance which is still flourishing. 

Spectacular development has been in the newer, less 
familiar phase of occupation as treatment for physical 
diseases and injuries. Susan Tracy, in 1910, published a 
book on invalid occupations, designed for the instruction 
of nurses. Though it embodied many of the principles 
followed today, it contained no hint that invalid occupa- 
tion might engage specialists. The term occupational 
therapy, first used by Dr. George Edward Barton at a 
conference of social workers in 1914, created no sensation 
in the medical world. 

Then, four years later, a new profession was suddenly 
born. Out from the doctors of the A.E.F. went a call for 
women workers to provide bedside occupation for sick 
and wounded soldiers. Training schools, with short 
courses of from twelve to eighteen weeks’ duration, were 
hastily set up: Women entered the field by way of kinder- 
garten work, art, physiotherapy or nothing. The Walter 
Reed Hospital published monographs with charts show- 
ing patients’ improvement after shop work; and from 
that time on the prophecy of Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, 
chief consultant in psychiatry in the A.E.F., “Some day 
occupational therapy will rank with anesthesia in taking 
the suffering out of sickness, and with antitoxin in short- 
ening its duration,” has, step by step, begun to be fulfilled. 

After the emergency demand of the war was over, 
the use of occupational therapy grew. Then the 
depression provided a second stimulus. Work hungry 
hands found solace in crafts, and physical symptoms, 
more engendered by anxiety neuroses than organic causes, 
disappeared under treatment. The social and economic 
benefits of having work habits retained in illness, of mak- 
ing unemployables employable, were obvious. And so, 
though institutions had their budgets decreased, the field 
as a whole expanded. In Pennsylvania, for example, dur- 
ing the depths of the depression, six times as many oc- 
cupational therapy departments opened or enlarged as 
were discontinued. In 1936 available positions for occu- 
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pational therapists, through one school only, numbered 
91; in 1937, 137; and in 1938, 173. 

Despite the specialty’s rapid growth and the shortage 
of workers, educational standards have been steadily 
raised. In 1935, the American Medical Association made 
a survey of American schools of occupational therapy. 
It has approved five: in Boston, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee and Toronto, with a sixth, in Kalamazoo, 
tentatively accredited. Each of the accredited schools has 
a three-year course and three of them offer five-year 
alternative courses leading to a B.S. degree. Applicants 
for the shorter courses must have at least one year of col- 
lege, or professional training. College graduates or per- 
sons with similar professional preparation may be given 
advanced standing. 

Many able occupational therapists practising today or 
heading schools and hospital departments entered the 
profession when requirements were less rigorous. But the 
back door to this medical specialty is now as tight shut 
as any other, and the American Association of Occupa- 
tional Therapy, with headquarters at 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, keeps guard so that O.T.R. (Registered 
Occupational Therapist) carries the same kind of guar- 
antee as R.N. (Registered Nurse.) 

The association acts also as a clearing house of infor- 
mation and as a placement bureau. Of the 600 therapists 
in its registry, all but fifteen are women. Though there 
is some small demand for men, they are accepted for 
training only at the St. Louis school. The profession, like 
nursing and social work, is almost a feminine monopoly. 

And a potentially large field it is, with room still for 
enormous expansion. For all its growth in two short dec- 
ades, 792, or only 13 percent of the 6189 A.M.A. approved 
hospitals in the United States have an occupational 
therapist on their staffs. The majority of these are mental 
hospitals, for the surface has only been scratched in gen- 
eral hospitals and tuberculosis and cardiac sanitoria. Even 
where there is an occupational therapy department it is 
often inadequately staffed. At New York City’s Bellevue 
Hospital, for instance, where outstanding orthopedic 
work is done, only one third of those who need retrain- 
ing of mind and muscle can be accommodated. Last year 
forty instructors were requested: the number was reduced 
to one in the 1938 budget, and even that one has not been 
provided. Work with the feebleminded children has just 
begun. True, they cannot be cured, but they can be de- 
veloped to the extent of their capacities and, with their 
limitations, learn to live happy, useful lives. There is need 
for occupational therapy in leper colonies, in homes for 
the aged, and in penal institutions. A few occupational 
therapists are already in private practice: if they are 
reputable, they take only cases referred by doctors. Three 
cities at least—Philadelphia, Hartford and Detroit—have 
visiting therapists who, like visiting nurses, work with the 
home-bound. In so young a profession there is place for 
research, for compilation of statistical data. 

One need not, however, speculate about the future to 
hail the new profession. For patients its benefits are being 
demonstrated daily. In the files of the association are car- 
bon copies of letter after letter regretting that no one is 
available to fill a particular position... For young 
women of initiative and adaptability, who have the per- 
sonality that is as important for the work as training, and 
who find a real satisfaction in service, occupational therapy 
offers a rewarding career. 
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Little Nation, What Now? 


by R. W. SETON-WATSON 


As Hitler dissolves the Czecho-Slovak Republic, world attention is again 


focused on the triangle of small nations (with a population equal to that 


of the U.S.A.) which lies between the great contiguous territories of the 


Nazis and the U.S.S.R. Here a noted authority makes a survey of Eastern 


Europe, where the rapids of a new 1848 roar ever louder in our ears. 


It Is TOO SOON TO SAY WHETHER THE MUNICH “SETTLEMENT” 
will be remembered as the first shot that set a series 
of avalanches in motion. It may well be that we are on 
the eve of convulsions similar to those which marked the 
year 1848. The old struggle between state and nation is 
assuming new forms, now that the most powerful state 
in Europe is evolving a philosophy of history which treats 
these two conceptions as virtually identical or at least co- 
terminous. This, if persisted in, is likely to have scarcely 
less revolutionary consequences, especially in Eastern 
Europe. 

Between the territories inhabited by compact German 
and Russian masses there lies a zone of small nations, 
forming a vast triangle between the Baltic, Black and 
Mediterranean Seas, with a population in round figures 
equal to that of the United States, and with frontiers far 
more fluid than those of Western Europe. Nationalism is 
not really older in the West than in the East: the King- 
coms of Poland, Bohemia and Hungary had already taken 
firm shape when “France” and “Germany” and “Italy,” 
in their modern sense, were still in embryo. But for many 
reasons—climate, geography, trade routes, exposure to 
foreign invasion, difference in social structure—the na- 
tional states of Eastern Europe suffered eclipse at the very 
period when those of the West were consolidating under 
royal power and developing industry and sea-borne trade. 

It must be remembered that the World War was really 
a combination of many wars which could not be isolated 
from each other. Without for a moment underestimating 
the importance of Anglo-German and Franco-German 
rivalry, it may safely be maintained that in the early years 
of this century the most explosive causes of war lay in the 
East European zone, and were connected with that other 
ancient rivalry between Teuton and Slav. After twenty 
years of peace this rivalry, so far from exhausting itself, 
has merely assumed new forms which are as acute as ever 


behind the mask of “Red” and “Brown” ideologies. 


IN RECENT YEARS A GREAT DEAL OF SUPERFICIAL CRITICISM HAS 
been directed against the peace settlement of 1919. In 
reality, while its economic provisions were altogether in- 
sane and are today defended by no one, its territorial pro- 
visions, subject to certain obvious minor blemishes on the 
Italian, Hungarian, Polish and Balkan frontiers, were in 
the main just and can still be defended as a vast improve- 
ment upon the situation which they superseded. In the 
peace settlement of 1919 the small powers were for the 
first time placed on a footing of at least nominal equality 
with the great powers, and for the first time the decisions 
of an international congress were signed by small as well 
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as great powers. The “Big Five,” in whose hands the long 
negotiations rested, were not always faithful to that prin- 
ciple of nationality to which during the war, and especial- 
ly after the Russian Revolution, they had so solemnly 
committed themselves. But in the final stages of the strug- 
gle their more ulterior aims were outdistanced by events: 
throughout the zone with which we are especially con- 
cerned, the war ended in revolution; and the various 
peoples, without awaiting the verdict of the great powers, 
instantly set up a whole series of independent and pre- 
dominantly national states. 


Births of the Nations 


PoLaND WAS REUNITED AFTER 150 YEARS OF TRIPLE PARTITION, 
but committed the deadly blunder of incorporating vast non- 
Polish territories on her eastern border. 

Bohemia reappeared after 300 years in the modified form 
of “Czechoslovakia,” claiming somewhat illogically the ancient 
boundaries of the Bohemian Crown in the name of “historic 
rights,” but Slovakia in the name of “nationality’—though 
nearly 1000 years had passed since Czechs and Slovaks had 
formed a single state. 

Rumania for the first time in history (save for a few years 
at the close of the sixteenth century) united the whole Ru- 
manian race in a state roughly coterminous with Trojan’s 
province of Dacia. 

Jugoslavia, for the very first time, united the vast majority 
of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes in a single state, thus swallow- 
ing such historic units as Serbia, Montenegro, Croatia, Bosnia, 
Dalmatia, in a greater whole. 

Albania, which owed its very existence as a state to the col- 
lapse of Turkey-in-Europe during the Balkan Wars, now 
owed its precarious survival to Italian distrust of Jugoslav 
and Greek ambitions. 


Meanwhile, on the eastern shores of the Baltic four 
much smaller republics had already arisen: one (Finland) 
which had been autonomous but never independent; two 
(Estonia and Latvia) which had never before existed on 
national lines; and Lithuania, whose independence dated 
back to pre-Christian days. There was no little irony in 
the fact that the first and greatest of the secessions from 
the Russian Empire—the Ukrainian state which constitut- 
ed itself at Kiev between April and June 1917—should 
have been the one which failed to maintain its separate 
existence. This failure has brought with it momentous 


‘consequences for the whole future development of East- 


ern Europe. Bessarabia also broke away from Russia in 
December 1917, but only in order to proclaim its union a 
few months later with its kinsmen of the Rumanian King- 
dom. 

It is by no means immaterial to insist on the fact that 
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Areas of Conflict in Southeastern Europe 


all the so-called Succession States which emerged from the 
collapse of Austria-Hungary in October 1918, were the 
result of a spontaneous and overwhelming outburst on 
the part of the peoples themselves. That the millenium, 
which so many had expected, proved illusory and, in par- 
ticular, that the extreme methods of centralization to which 
all the new governments resorted caused many gross 
abuses and acute discontent, cannot alter the fact that in 
the case of Jugoslavia, Rumania and Czechoslovakia alike 
a popular verdict was uttered in favor of national union. 

Speaking broadly, the peace settlement, in the eastern 
zone with which we are concerned, being essentially the 
work of the peoples themselves, seemed to mark the be- 
ginning of an era of emancipation, social and economic no 
less than political. In many cases the new regime meant 
the advent to power of “unhistoric” nations and classes, 
and a more just distribution of the soil, involving great in- 
dividual hardships to a small minority of landlords, but 
unquestionably raising the general standard of life and 
culture and removing some of the most urgent causes of 
social unrest. 

A bird’s-eye comparison of the pre-war and post-war 
situations shows that no less than nine racial groups which 
had lived entirely under foreign rule obtained full inde- 
pendence or shared it with free kinsmen of their own. 
But the tenth and biggest of these races, the Ukrainian, 
numbering between 35 and 40 millions, failed to maintain 
its independence either under the temporary government 
of Kiev or that of eastern Galicia, and fell back under the 
rule of four foreign states—Soviet Russia (where the 
Ukraine at least became a federal unit and enjoyed cer- 
tain linguistic rights denied to it under the old Tsarist 
regime), Poland, Rumania and Czechoslovakia (where 
alone a modicum of self-government was accorded). 

If the principle of nationality was the main deciding 
factor in the post-war settlement, its unrestricted appli- 
cation proved impossible in two directions. First, there 
were certain districts where the races were so inextricably 
mingled, that a “clean-cut” on ethnographic or linguistic 
lines was a physical impossibility; and, second, there were 
districts where the drawing of a boundary on purely eth- 
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nographic lines, even if possible, would have wrought 
grave economic havoc to the interests of all concerned. 
The most striking examples of the former case are to be 
found in Serbian Macedonia, in the Banat, in Silesia; and 
of the latter on the northern and northeastern frontiers of 
Bohemia. 

From this it inevitably resulted that the “Question of 
Nationalities,’ which had caused so much friction in 
states of mixed nationality before the war, survived in a 
modified form as the “Question of Minorities.” 


THE HIGH HOPES ORIGINALLY ENTERTAINED FOR THE FULFIL- 
ment of the various Minority Treaties imposed in Paris 
upon the majority of states with minorities inside their 
borders, were sadly shattered. Procedure was slow at Ge- 
neva, publicity was lacking, and the failure to set up a 
permanent Minorities Commission was a fatal omission. 
Nonetheless a notable step forward had been taken, and 
machinery had been created for peaceful negotiation on 
questions which contributed perhaps more than any single 
cause to the exacerbation of interstate relations in the post- 
war period. 


The Teutonic Drive Eastward 


As THE Nazis DEVELOPED THEIR RACIAL DOCTRINE, CERTAIN 
new and revolutionary features became apparent. While 
Adolph Hitler in “Mein Kampf” repudiated any idea of 
assimilating other races, as tending to weaken rather than 
strengthen the central racial stock, both he and his fol- 
lowers insist very strongly on the essential unity of all 
Germans, and on the absolute identity of state and nation. 
It follows logically from this that the Reich claims the 
allegiance of all Germans outside its boundaries; and as 
only the one party is tolerated, it also follows that all such 
Germans become advocates of totalitarian principles in 
whatever states they inhabit. Hence, under guise of an 
interest in the fate of their co-nationals beyond the fron- 
tiers, the Nazi regime is able to use the minorities as 
pawns in a game of political interference all over Eastern 
Europe. 

If we turn from theory to practice, we find that up to 
the year 1938 a quarter of the German race lived outside 
the Reich. In addition to the 6,500,000 Germans of Aus- 
tria, the 3 million Germans of Switzerland and the Ger- 
man speaking population of Alsace Lorraine, there were 
German minorities in no less than twelve countries in 
Europe: 3,250,000 in Czechoslovakia; one million in Po- 
land; 750,000 in Rumania; over half a million each in 
Hungary and Jugoslavia; 360,000 in the Danzig Free 
State; and lesser numbers in the Baltic States, Russia, Bel- 
gium and Denmark. 

Of all these twelve, that in which the Germans enjoyed 
the fullest national rights was Czechoslovakia, where they 
and the Czechs had lived side by side since the thirteenth 
century, inside frontiers as clearly marked as the Pyrenees. 
Whereas that in which they were deprived of all political 
rights whatsoever was Italy, Germany’s closest ally. 

The fact, then, that for months after the annexation of 
Austria the full blast of German propaganda was directed 
against Czechoslovakia, whereas Herr Hitler gave Signor 
Mussolini a public assurance of the sanctity of the Bren- 
ner frontier to all time, showed very clearly that the ofh- 
cial German attitude was influenced at least as much by 
strategic as by nationalist motives. 

Czechoslovakia, where Germanism was less in danger 
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of extinction than it had ever been, was a strategic key 
which must at all costs be removed from the control of 
France or of Russia and placed in the control of the Ger- 
man Reich. Bohemia has more than once been defeated 
or even conquered, but the settlement dictated to her at 
Munich was the first partition in her history. It was effect- 
ed in the name of the principle of self-determination, but 
no attempt was made to ascertain the wishes of the popu- 
lation; and once more in the actual process of delimita- 
tion, strategic were allowed to take precedence over racial 
considerations. According to the memorandum submitted 
to Chamberlain by Hitler at Godesberg, there was to have 
been a plebiscite in the Sudeten districts, but at Munich 
this was abandoned, and it was calmly taken for granted 
that all Germans in those districts would prefer union 
with the Reich to the autonomy which was the most that 
their leaders had demanded up to the last moment. This 
was another way of assuming that “German” and “Na- 
tional Socialist,” were identical, though of course in reai- 
ity a very strong minority of Germans was irreconcilably 
opposed to Nazism. In sober truth it was not self-deter- 
mination, but Pan-Germanism, that was applied at Mun- 
ich—the first and not the least important stage in Ger- 
many’s expansion eastward. 

The whole basis for frontier revision was the claim that 
the dividing line of race must override even the strongest 
geographical and economic arguments. The mountain 
watersheds which since time immemorial had separated 
Bohemia from the neighboring Reich ceased to perform 
their natural function. A new and entirely arbitrary line 
was substituted, which had the great advantage of making 
the smaller country virtually indefensible, thus placing it 
at the mercy of a neighbor eight times its size. Those who 
urged this were of course perfectly well aware that an 
ethnographic “clean-cut,” between Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia was unattainable; and indeed the final line proved 
this only too clearly by leaving 300,000 Germans inside 
the mangled torso of Bohemia-Moravia, even after 750,000 
Czechs had been assigned to Germany. 


THE MORE CLOSELY THE DETAILS ARE STUDIED, THE CLEARER 
it becomes that no sooner had the catchword of self-deter- 
mination done its work in duping Western opinion and 
statesmen to whom Czechoslovakia was “a people of 
whom we know nothing,” than it was summarily thrown 
aside in favor of strategic measures intended to ensure the 
victim’s permanent vassalage. Exactly the same thing oc- 
curred on the Polish Czech frontier: the Poles, who for 
twenty years past had made a mountain out of the mole- 
hill of Teschen, were not content to occupy the district 
inhabited by 70,000 Poles, but laid their hands upon fur- 
ther territory containing over 120,000 Czechs, to which 
they had not hitherto laid claim—and not one of the four 
Powers responsible for the “Diktat” uttered one word in 
protest. 

Even more monstrous was the manner in which the 
boundary between Slovakia and Hungary was revised. 
Once more all question of a plebiscite or other consulta- 
tion of the peoples concerned was swept aside; but this 
time the decision was left to an arbitrary award by the 
German and Italian foreign ministers. One primary ob- 
ject appears to have been the elimination, under some- 
what humiliating circumstances, of the two Western pow- 
ers, who—it had been laid down at Munich—were to have 
had their share in fixing the final frontiers; and the gov- 
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ernment of Prague was reduced, under pressure from 
Rome and Berlin, to invite the two latter to decide when 
its direct negotiations with Budapest had led to no result. 
This final award, while purporting to follow strictly eth- 
nographic lines, assigned about 400,000 Slovaks and 50,000 
Ruthenes to Hungary. The restoration of the Danube is- 
land of Csall6k6z or Schiitt to Hungary, though it meant 
cutting off Slovakia from access to the Danube save for 
a few kilometers to the east of Bratislava, was a reasonable 
concession, and indeed the original intention in 1919 had 
been to leave it in Hungary. On a purely ethnical basis 
it was possible to justify the return of the towns of Rim- 
avska Sobota and Roznava, though the result was to ren- 
der communications by road and rail impossible along the 
whole southern border of Slovakia. But, by the cession of 
Kosice, Slovakia had been deprived of its second capital, 
the natural and only possible economic and cultural cen- 
ter of the whole eastern half of Slovak territory. This was 
done on the basis of the Hungarian census of 1910, which 
represented the high-water-mark of Magyarizing policy 
in pre-war Hungary, and its outward expression in the 
wholesale faking of statistics. 

Stull more scandalous, however, was the decision to 
hand over to Hungary the town of Uzhorod, which for 
the last twenty years had been the administrative capital 
and cultural center of the semi-autonomous province of 
Carpathian Ruthenia. Poland and Hungary, for reasons 
which had nothing to do with self-determination, desired 
the restoration of the whole province to Hungary: their 
real object was to establish a common frontier along the 
Carpathian watershed and to separate Czechoslovakia 
from Rumania. Poland had the further motive of prevent- 
ing any extension of Ukrainian autonomy within a 
stone’s throw of eastern Galicia, where five million Ukrain- 
ians are seething with unrest and excitement owing to 
Poland’s broken pledges and methods of “pacification.” 
Germany imposed a veto upon the transfer of Ruthenia 
to either Poland or Hungary, which had no racial claims 
upon it and an equally notorious record of oppression in 
the past. Unfortunately she consented to Count Ciano’s 
proposals for the drawing of the frontier between Ruthe- 
nia (or “Carpathian Ukraine,” as Germany now wished 
it to be called) and Hungary. This had the effect of de- 
priving the little state of its main arable area, its three 
chief towns, and the whole of its transversal railway and 
road communications; and forced it to set up its new 
capital in Chust, a glorified village lacking all the require- 
ments of even the most remote and backward country 
town in the West. 

It is true that Ruthenia then became the third partner 
in the obviously temporary post-Munich Czecho-Slovak 
Republic. But it was lacking in resources, unable to main- 
tain routine connections with Prague, because the inspired 
chauvinism of Slovakia, which under German tutelage 
had introduced totalitarian and anti-Semitic methods, de- 
tached Ruthenia in preparation for the events which were 
bound to follow in mid-March. [As this issue of Survey 
Graphic goes to press, March 15, the troops of four nations 
are contending for Ruthenia, and the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public is dissolved. Confirming Professor Seton-Watson’s 
observations, written some weeks previously, Europe’s 
backyard is still the place of Crisis, as it was in March and 
September 1938. THe Eprrors.] 

The government of mangled little Carpatho-Ukraine 
was still further complicated by (Continued on page 302) 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


There Must Be Men and Women 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


CoME OUTSIDE WITH ME AND MEET A MAN. Out OF THE 
reek and stench of incredible cruelties, insensate butcher- 
ies, clamor of brag and bluster of Fuehrer and Duce, of 
Communists, Nazis and Fascists and super-patriots, of 
their apers and parasites and hangers-on . . . out into 
the perpetually clean sweet air of the Life that abides for- 
ever and shall abide when all these are blowing about in 
the unconsidered dust. It will rest and refresh your soul, 
and restore your confidence in Folks; in the thing to 
which the Almighty through the ages devotes the powers 
of the Universe: namely, the development of individual 
character, of human Personality. Beside this Man, all 
these ephemeral damagers, mountebanks, posturers, tin 
Heroes, sink into littleness. 

The other day (to be precise, on Sunday, February 5) 
the New York Times Magazine printed a cartoon by 
Low; obvious enough in its implications, but to me little 
less than thrilling. 1 wanted to reprint it here, but there’s 
a copyright law. . The cartoon depicts a group with 
upraised cups toasting mutual good-will—“the ordinary 
decent Briton, ditto German, ditto Frenchman, ditto 
Italian”—it might well have included ditto-Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Russian, Arab and Jew, Mexican, Bolivian, Eskimo, 
Zulu, not to mention plain American and all the rest be- 
tween the two poles. Behind them a closed door bearing 
the sign, “Park your ‘Leaders’ in the Cloak-Room.” Any 
of these fine fellows or their average might be such a Man 
as I want you to meet; but I have in mind another in 
particular. Many of you already have met him, but I 
am not sure you know who he is. Thousands of people 
in and about Jerusalem passed right by Jesus of Nazareth 
without batting an eyelash. Often I wonder whether | 
myself would give Him a second glance, preaching there 
on a soap-box on some New York City street-corner. Or 
raise a finger to get Him a fair trial and prevent His being 
“railroaded” to prison and the gallows. 


However, THIS MAN OF WHOM I SPEAK NEVER WAS IN 
danger from the police. He was not a preacher, nor med- 
dled in politics. His story is indeed “the short and simple 
annals of the poor.” He had no book-larnin’ nor any 
ornamental quality. He had nothing, except a scrap of 
barren land and the two hands with which he fought 
raw Nature to a standstill; and Guts plus, implicit in the 
living motto that Tennyson ascribed to Ulysses: “To 
strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 

To find this particular man in the flesh you might have 
to go to Florida, to the scrub-and-hammock country 
around Lake Juniper and the Ocala National Forest, any- 
where in the triangle Ocala-Palatka-Lake George, in Ma- 
rion, Putnam and Volusia Counties. Anyway, that’s 
where Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings found him—or if you 
please created him out of the people she found there. 
But you don’t have to go anywhere except to a bookshop 
to find him as Mrs. Rawlings depicts him in her story 
“The Yearling,” in my judgment one of the finest pieces 
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of purely American fiction published in my time. For it 
and her other stories of Florida Americans* Rollins Col- 
lege just now made her a Doctor of Letters. I felt that 
I acquired merit from participation in that accolade. 

“Penny Baxter” by name—a man of no account what- 
ever from any of the points of view by which men ordi- 
narily are estimated, socially, politically, financially. He 
isn’t confined to Florida, or to this time. Look sharp and 
you will see him akin to Dan’l Boone, to Abraham Lin- 
coln—to the whole genus of Men who made these States. 
Nor is he confined to this country; his essence exists 
everywhere, in every time and clime and race. He is 
Man at his best. You might embroider his life with 
Erudition, Literature, Art, Music, and so on—though 
none of these ever touched even the surface of Penny Bax- 
ter—or leave them out; the essence of him remains. 

I have heard readers of “The Yearling” sentimentalize 
tearfully about the pet fawn that filled the loneliness of 
Penny’s boy, Jody, and whose tragic inexorable sacrifice 
at the boy’s own hands affords the crisis of the tale and 
the crux of Jody’s life. They seem not to realize that the 
fawn is only a stage property; he might as well have been 
a dog, a kitten, a pet pig, a rag-doll—or a mere idea for 
that matter. Almost every boy is made or broken, often 
unbeknownst, by some such emotional catastrophe. Jody 
himself is important and well-drawn, but secondary. 
“Ma” Baxter is a vivid character; type of the eternal 
house-mother who since cave-dweller days has done, more 
or less uncomplaining, the best she could, making with- 
out straw the bricks of life. Mrs. Rawlings paints her 
lovingly and with sure touch. Not on her account will 
this book live. It is Penny Baxter who will survive long 
if not immortal, among the great characters of literature. 


THE ESSENCE OF HIM IS EVERYWHERE. OFTEN ONE HEARS 
Kipling quoted as if supporting the delusion that there is 
some Great Gulf Fixed, geographically or psychologically, 
between the antipodes of earth, between the races of 
men. “East is East and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet” they parrot glibly—most of them never 
having even read what Kipling actually said. Seldom do 
you hear that Ballad of East and West correctly quoted, 
or its real and absolutely contrary significance appreciated; 
or notice that in the poem that significance is printed as 
a text in italics: 
But there is neither East nor West, Border nor 
Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, though 
they come from the ends of the earth. 

I am not sure that Mrs. Rawlings fully realized the 
greatness of what she was doing; though she told me 
herself that she knew Penny Baxter was the mainspring 
of the story. Incidentally it is exceedingly good writing, 
charged with the gift of diction and verbal atmosphere, 
and a genius for description, for sympathetic observation 
of Nature in her various moods. Any chapter of it is 
worth a ton of “Gone With the Wind,” and not a line of 
it leaves the taste of smut in your mouth, or the feeling 


of having been living with people, such as the congenital 
*“THE YEARLING”; “GOLDEN APPLES”; “SOUTH MOON 


UNDER”; by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. New York; _ Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price each $2.50, postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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strumpet Scarlett O’Hara, who are downright nasty in 
their bones. 

I wish I had space to sketch the character of Penny 
Baxter, but’ you would better make friends with him 
yourself—this man of Lincoln-like native humor and in- 
stinctive chivalry; tender toward the helpless even among 
the animals which he must perforce hunt for food; un- 
derstanding them and granting their necessity of hunting 
too; without rancor (except in the one splendid intoler- 
able instance of Old Slewfoot, the bear) against those 
imperilling his own precarious livelihood. Henpecked, 
yet skillfully managing his wife with tact and wit, and 
sympathy because he realized what she had to contend 
with including himself and the fact that for twenty years 
he hadn’t found time to dig a will for her. 

Capable of white-hot wrath under provocation but con- 
trolling it: 

“When one man’s on-reasonable, tother has got to keep 
his head... . When I kill a man, hit’ll be for somethin’ 
more serious than a ignorant man’s meanness.” 

Comradely and profoundly wise—I commend to any 
father his relations as pal and teacher and hero with his 
son. 

Classic that final testamentary peroration surrendering 
responsibility to the boy suddenly become a man: 

“T’ve wanted life for you to be easier’n ’twas for me. 
A man’s heart aches, seein’ his young uns face the world. 
Knowin’ they got to git their guts tore out, the way his 
was tore. I wanted to spare you, as long as I could... .” 

Epic that last summary to the boy, smelted into man- 
hood by the fire of suffering: 

“Now there’s.a thing ever’ man has got to know. . . 
Boy, life goes back on you. . . . Ever’ man wants life to 
be a fine thing, and a easy. "Tis fine, boy, powerful fine, 
but t’ain’t easy. I’ve been on-easy all my life... . But 
ever’ man is lonesome. What does he do then? What’s 


some DAY 
MAYBE WE CAN 
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he do when he gits knocked down? Why, take it for his 
share, and go on.” 

Can’t you hear again Kipling, of whose existence Penny 
Baxter never heard: 


If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve their turn long after they are gone, 

And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: “Hold on!” 


Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
_And—which is more—you'll be a Man, my son! 


OFTEN SOME YOUNG MAN SPEAKS TO ME OF MARRIAGE—OF 
the problem of finding and recognizing the Right Girl. 
Or again it may be the Girl herself, wondering how one 
may distinguish one kind of lad from another. Always 
I remind them of those young people who in earlier days 
set out into the Wilderness, to find or make a home for 
themselves as best they might. 

“Picture them,” I say. “He with rifle, a bag of leaden 
bullets, a horn of powder, an axe; a scanty parcel of 
garden seeds. She behind him on the horse; possibly a 
cow and calf led alongside. Out over faint trails into the 
primeval forest, wherein to clear a space and build a cabin 
amid perils of wild beasts and even wilder men. Or 
maybe they would go in the ‘covered wagon,’ a little 
better equipped; plodding for weary months over distances 
which today we compass in a few hours. Never mind 
the details, but sink the picture into your mind, and ask 
yourself whether this girl, this lad, is one fit for such 
adventure. They don’t have to do exactly that any more; 
but they do have to face life together, and ‘’tain’t easy.’ 

“If you have found a girl, a lad, with ‘heart and nerve 
and sinew’ of that stripe—grab while the grabbing is 
good; for the price of such is above rubies. At the same 
time search your heart and make sure that you are such 
yourself; for there must be “Two!” 


ONE TROUBLE WITH THE UNITED STATES—WITH THE WHOLE 
world indeed—is that we have lost that discipline of 
pioneering days which made and annealed the character 
of men and women. We have all gone soft, living by 
false and tawdry standards, by example teaching our chil- 
dren to desire and practice ease, denying them the training 
of “heart and nerve and sinew” that comes of self-denial 
and honest work. Yes, including especially work with 
hands—too much do we prize and socially honor the so- 
called “nice, clean easy jobs.” We are training them in 
discontent “for lack of things our grandparents never 
heard of.” 

We are debauching many of the children of the rich by 
luxury; thousands of others by denying them the oppor- 
tunity to work with self-respect. There is still the world 
to conquer—a world in many ways more obdurate and 
perilous than that which the pioneers tamed for us. That 
conquest calls for the same qualities of self-discipline, 
patience, grim courage, vision, that characterized those 
who gave to this nation its storied greatness. Without 
those qualities it will degenerate and go the way of the 
others that once were great but passed away because they 
ceased to raise great men and women. Men make Dem- 
ocracy, and Democracy makes men; but only men of the 
essential quality of Penny Baxter are fit for it, or can in 
the long run maintain it. 
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LETTERS AND LIFE: Book Reviews 


Englishmen in the Twilight Sun 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, by Robert 
Briffault. Simon & Schuster. 264 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

WITH THE PRESENT TOIL OF BriTIsH DIPLOMATS (PROFESSIONAL 

and amateur) to secure American cooperation in world affairs, 

it is meet that public opinion in this country be thoroughly 
enlightened on the nature and history of British foreign pol- 
icy. The contribution to our education on this subject by the 

British anthropologist, Robert Briffault, is to be welcomed. 

And this welcome is sincere even though what he sets before 

us is not the result of scholarly inquiry but is a savagely 

severe indictment. 

Overstatement has its place in education. Who can doubt 
today that for some time we were in danger of accepting 
British democracy at its own valuation and of shaping our 
foreign policy in line with an unrealistic concept of what it 
amounts to. Fortunately, our eyes have been opened by the 
current of events before it was too late—not that the State 
Department has been under any illusion; but there is reason 
to believe that public opinion has for some time emancipated 
itself from the spell of Mr. Hearst and tended to fall under 
that of “The Late George Apley.” 

Mr. Briffault merely underlines and amplifies what we 
should have known long ago: that as a partner in the combat 
of despotism England is not to be trusted. Or rather, those 
Americans who wish to work for world cooperation in sup- 
port of democracy must learn to distinguish between our in- 
evitable future alliance with the dominions and our much 
less obvious community of interest with the mother land. 
For, “whenever practical interests have not happened to coin- 
cide with equity, England has been consistently and invari- 
ably the defender of vested interests and established power, 
however flagrantly oppressive, aggressive, and unjust.” 

The only major question on which to take issue with the 
author is whether in its policy, as distinct from the similarity 
of its actions in emergencies, England has ever shown a con- 
sistent attitude. An acquisitive society is timid one time and 
bold another, rapacious and in the mood for compromise, 
legalistic and irresponsible. England has been all this in con- 
fronting the world. But it has been all this also in its inner 
life. No capitalistic society can be as united in purpose as Mr. 
Briffault makes England out to be. And apart from the 
cleavages between separate interests, England does have a 
large minority—though Mr. Briffault denies it—which sees 
clearly the objects toward which British foreign policy has 
been moving since the war, and which detests that policy. 

By identifying all England with its ruling class, the author 
loses sight of the one relieving feature in that country as 
elsewhere: beneath the control of national policies by small 
groups are growing sound and permanently valid ideas about 
the rights of property and of men. To speak of “another 
England” would be incorrect; for the incipient social revo- 
lution does not belong to one country alone, or even to one 
class, 

There only remains the further comment that the author 
has carried vituperation too far. On some pages, unfair exag- 
geration reaches ludicrous heights. He swings his arms so 
much that the punch is lost. There are also too many plati- 
tudes concealed in amusing invective—a common fault with 
fashionable lecturers. The reader is tired out by watching a 
seemingly endless repetition of the same ineffective thrusts 
long before the coup de grace is administered in a “postface” 
dealing with the events since September. 

A book like this unfortunately will be read mainly by those 
who least need it. 


New York 


Bruno Lasker 
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Financing the U. S. A. 


DEBTS AND RECOVERY—A Srupy or Cuances 1n THE INTERNAL DEBT 
STRUCTURE FROM 1929 To 1937 AND A PROGRAM FOR THE Future. Twenti- 
eth Century Fund. 366 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

IN THE FIRST PART OF THIS BOOK A. G. Harr PRESENTS THE 

factual findings of his investigations into the financial struc- 

ture of American agriculture, housing, utilities, manufactur- 
ing and other businesses. He traces the development of lend- 
ing and borrowing from the peak of the last prosperity to the 
bottom of the Great Depression and through the recovery 
period until 1937. In 1937 the total amount of outstanding 
debt reached the same level which it had in 1929, at about 
$250 billion, but the composition of the debt had changed 
drastically, especially with regard to the increase in the share 
of government debt. This factual description of the develop- 

ment of the debt and its composition is of great value and a 

real contribution to our knowledge. 

Much less space is devoted to the causal analysis of the re- 
lationship between the development of indebtedness and the 
various phases of the business cycle. Little evidence is given for 
the statement that the debt situation contributed to the factors 
causing the depression. I would question the direction of the 
causal nexus as it is expressed in the statement that “the 
shrinkage of bank deposits undoubtedly contributed greatly 
to the violent fall of prices and production.” The shrinkage 
in loans to business appears to me much more symptomatic of 
the process of contraction. Yet it cannot be denied that great 
difficulties resulted for all debtors because of the depression. 
“In the years following 1929, therefore, the government had 
to step in to rescue distressed debtors.” About $8 billion worth 
of private obligations were replaced by public loans. The rela- 
tionship between the recovery after 1933 and the increase in 
government and private debts is not analyzed. 

The recommendations of the committee wisely do not re- 
gard a financial reform as a panacea to restore prosperity. 
They do suggest encouraging equity financing instead of debt 
financing by changing the rules for investment by insurance 
companies and savings banks, by abolishing tax exemptions 
for new government issues, and by tax reforms. They hope 
that such a policy may help to forestall depressions and ease 
crises. These proposals should be seriously considered, espe- 
cially in view of the increase in the portion of the whole 
capital which is supplied through institutional channels. 
New School for Social Research GERHARD CoLM 


Some Forgotten History 


THE FORGOTTEN PEACE: Brest-Litovsx Marcu 1918, by John W. 
Wheeler-Bennett. Morrow. 478 pp. Price $5 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HuMAN MEMORY IS IRRATIONAL. MopERN PSYCHOLOGY Has 
shown how facts are enlarged or obliterated according to emo- 
tional stresses. The history witnessed by our generation 1s of 
necessity still overburdened with emotional matter. But as in 
individual psychology, it is an imperative task in politics to 
clear our minds from the fogs of forgetfulness. Wheeler- 
Bennett undertakes this duty with respect to a chapter of re- 
cent history which indeed seems to have completely slipped 
from memory. He revives in all its implications the peace 
treaty before the Peace Treaty, Brest-Litovsk before Versailles. 

Why was this first chapter so completely wiped out by the 
subsequent one? It is becoming more and more of a habit to- 
day to explain all that happens in Germany as being the fruit 
of Versailles. The Gracchi complaining about sedition! Mod- 
ern political psychology has invented the inverted truth. 
Wheeler-Bennett, in exposing the behavior of the Germans as 
victors, does not moralize. But he makes it harder for a 
thoughtful reader to simplify history according to the wishes 
of propagandists. The important and again splendidly pre- 
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announces for 
early publication ... 


BOISTEROUS BUTTE 


Round the corner of a highway clinging to the Con- 
tinental Divide, and there, suddenly, is Butte; huge, sprawl- 
ing, chaotic — ‘a very bully of a city, stridently male, 
blusteringly profane, boisterous and boastful.” Because Butte 
affords unequalled opportunity for scrutiny of the major 
economic movement of our era, the reversal of frontiers, its 
colorful word portrait by Kinsey Howard, we believe, will 
be welcomed by readers of Survey Graphic. 


DICTATORS AS NEIGHBORS 


How difficult is it to maintain a democracy with totali- 
tarian neighbors? What are the problems involved? How 
are they solved? Gunnar Myrdal, former member of the 
Swedish Parliament, who is in America this year, throws 
the light of his European experience on this timely question. 


WISCONSIN’S WHA 


One of the few non-commercial radio stations in this 
country is Wisconsin’s state owned and operated WHA. In 
an early issue Beulah Amidon, associate editor of Survey 
Graphic, describes this public service — how WHA plans 
and produces its programs, how it handles political con- 
troversy, how it brings fresh material and methods to 
country schoolrooms, how it teaches music, and conducts 
a “college of the air.” 


BOOK NUMBER 


The May issue of Survey Graphic will include an enlarged 
literary section in which the seasons’ outstanding books will 
be discussed authoritatively. 
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sented study of the forgotten peace dictate reminds us that 
Germany had a dictator before Hitler. His name was Luden- 
dorff. As Hitler does today, Ludendorff at the height of his 
power reigned over this nation to the exclusion of all other 
natural forces of mind and morals. 

The idea of “self-determination of nations” was introduced 
from the East by Trotzky; from the West by Wilson. The 
peace negotiations of Brest are located in the eventful time 
between Trotzky’s first manifesto “to All” and Wilson’s four- 
teen points. In Brest-Litovsk this new train of thought— 
destined to dominate our historical epoch—met the old di- 
plomacy which had learned to work with formulas, not with 
mass sentiments. Ludendorff’s dictate terminated the winding 
course of this battle of old and new methods. With an artist’s 
zest in revealing personalities and disentangling diplomatic 
tricks, Wheeler-Bennett follows this course. Many ironical 
and striking facts make later events appear in a new light. 
The Germans, victorious in the East, laid a pattern to be fol- 
lowed against them when beaten in the West. While not omit- 
ting to pay lip service to the principle of self-determination, 
the generals gladly took from the beaten enemy any territory 
they saw fit. Then they even broke the dictated peace in an 
intrusion into the Donetz basin, as later the French did with 
the Ruhr. 

This whole historical episode lights up the recent past. The 
forgotten yeace of Brest-Litovsk, named for a town in Poland, 
leads the reader right into the problems of the German- 
Russian borderline which today confront the world. This book 
could not have been published at a more propitious moment. 
New York Tont STOLPER 


A Doctor Looks at Progress 


MEDICINE IN MODERN SOCIETY, by David Riesman, Princeton Uni- 

versity Press. 226 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
As A DISTINGUISHED PHysic1AN, Dr. RresMAN HAS MUCH TO 
teach his colleagues, as well as the lay public and medical 
students. He apparently lacks that competitive urge which 
makes so many others tell the world that their several special- 
ties are the most important, or that the eternal verities are 
identical with what they remember of their college studies. 
Doctors generally are aware that the great advances in their 
techniques and professional resources derive from experimen- 
tation in laboratories, including experimentation on animals; 
but apparently many still need to be reminded that all of life, 
all of adjustment is experimental. 

A distinctive feature of this book is the rapidity with which 
the author comes down to modern times. A history of medi- 
cine, which epitomizes the civilization of each period more 
significantly perhaps than does any other picture of man’s 
story, is always fascinating and always a temptation to 
linger and to wander into byways. Dr. Riesman enumerates 
summarily the important achievements of the past. The bulk 
of the book deals with current conditions and problems: medi- 
cal education, medical ethics, medical practice, medical eco- 
nomics—as they concern the public and the community rather 
than the profession; the prevalence of neuroses and their social 
sources and significance; the prevalence of superstitions and 
cults; the social problems of medical service, leisure and health, 
poverty and health. 

To those who are concerned with what is happening to our 
civilization, it is significant that/we still have to be told that 
economic insecurity stands at the top among the causes of 
our mass neuroses; and that poverty is still the basic factor in 
preventable disease. As to socialized medicine, in whatever 
form and under whatever name, we are reminded that the 
individual’s claim upon our social gains in the medical arts 
and sciences (including presumably “the added years of life”) 
is similar to the individual’s claims for schooling, for police 
protection, or for fire protection. In some phases of our cul- 
ture, Dr. Riesman sees us very little advanced beyond the 
stages which we like to ridicule: there is at least some analogy 
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between the search for the philosopher's stone tor transmutng 
base metals and the operations of the stock market, or between 
witch hunting and red hunting. For so informing and stimu- 
lating a book it is remarkably easy reading. 

New York BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


Undergraduates Edit the Experts 


BEFORE AMERICA DECIDES, edited by Frank P. Davidson and George 
S. Viereck Jr. Harvard University Press. 318 pp. Price $3 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. ; 

THE GULF THAT YAWNS BETWEEN THE INNOCENT ASSUMPTIONS 

of the average citizen and the actual workings of a govern- 

mental department is seldom better illustrated than in the 
first essay of this volume, which also provides the book with 
its theme and its sub-title, “Foresight in Foreign Affairs.” 

“In order,” says A. Lawrence Lowell, “never to be taken 
by surprise, the department for foreign affairs of every free 
country ought to explore all the situations that can with any 
reasonable possibility arise, the divers steps that could be 
taken in regard to them, and the probable results of each.” 

The fact that the president emeritus of Harvard University 
thinks it necessary to state so self-evident a thesis will come 
as a shock to most readers, who take it for granted that our 
own State Department is doing that very thing every day. 
Dr. Lowell’s implication is, however, unmistakable, and if it 
comes as a challenge, so much the better for the reader, the 
book, and even, perhaps, for the State Department. That im- 
plication is fortified and amplified by Philip Jessup, who com- 
plains specifically of lack of foresight, but lays the blame on 
Congress which has, over a period of many years, let the de- 
partment dangle like a poor relation in a top hat. 

These two essays serve as the cord and bow-knot that tie 
the volume together. The other ten, written by other experts 
on various phases of our policy—actual or desirable—in for- 
eign affairs, mirror existing confusions. Fortunately the editors 
have provided the interested reader with a bibliography which 
indicates where more light may be found. 

In a modest preface the editors, who are also editors of the 
Harvard Guardian, call the book “an experiment in under- 
graduate editing.” Aside from a tendency to lean too heavily 
on what professors have to say (Major Eliot is the only lay- 
man included) about a subject which is essentially unaca- 
demic, there is little of the undergraduate about it. Breadth 
of view and catholicity of interest distinguish it, and if these 
are marks of undergraduate editing, let us have more of it. 


New York Mitprep ApAMs 
The Great Northwest 


OUR PROMISED LAND, by Richard Neuberger. 
Price $3 postpaid-of Survey Graphic. 


Macmillan. 398 pp. 
THIS IS A VOLUME OF MORE OR LESS DISCONNECTED ESSAYS ABOUT 
the author’s Northwest: Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana. Frankly, I occasionally felt my ire rising at the 
constant repetition of the heaven motif—of the constant pic- 
turing of land flowing, or about to flow, with milk and honey. 
Surely the natural resources are there. But they have been 
almost everywhere else in continental United States until man 
came along and cut down the forests, ruined the soil and 
depleted the water reservoirs. Mr. Neuberger knows this bet- 
ter than most. He devoted two eloquent lines to it: “The 
great white spaces on the census map are yet to be developed 
—but also they are yet to be plundered.” 

And yet your reviewer enjoyed this book thoroughly and 
hopes that some enterprising “See America First” tourist 
agency will retain the author to guide a party to all the ex- 
pansive views, mammoth projects, and fertile valleys which 
he himself visited and has so alluringly described. I hereby 
contract to buy a seat. 

Hung on interesting character sketches of Dave Beck 
(AF of L) and Harry Bridges (CIO) we are given a stir- 
ring account of an almost incredible struggle within the ranks 
of labor. The possibility of such strife on a nation-wide scale 


NEW HARPER Books 
FOR SURVEY READERS 


* * * 


Prosperity & Security 


By RALPH BORSODI 


“A healthy protest against the cult of bigness. . 

Both this book and Mr. Borsodi’s own experiments at 
Suffern deserve to be pondered and cautiously acted 
upon.”’—The Saturday Review. Here is one enter- 
taining answer to monopoly, to “the resumption of 
free competition,” to city concentration. Construc- 
tive aid to thinking through a better way of life 
and a more human economics. $3.00 


The Illusion of 
Economic Stability 


By ELI GINZBERG, Ph.D. 


“Eli Ginzberg’s Exposition is an enlightening an- 
alysis of the changes in the future expectations of 
Americans from time to time since the great war 
altered the outlook of men. . . . He has rendered 
an important service by his skillful and subtle 
analysis of this factor. . . . ”’—Wesley C. Mitchell. 
Are the good old days of business stability just 
around the corner? What happened through the 
twenties that permanently disturbs business? Where 
is the New Deal taking us? $3.00 


Cooperation, 
A Way of Peace 


By JAMES PETER WARBASSE 


Are you interested in the consumer cooperative 
movement? Do you know its vast empire of peace- 
ful international trade? Why can’t we extend the 
cooperative idea and put out of business wars caused 
by the search for economic advantage? Read the 
answers here. $1.00 


How to Choose 
A Junior College 
Edited by WAYNE DAVIS 


Just the book parents, young people and educational 
advisers have been looking for to help guide in the 
wise selection of a two-year resident college. An- 
alyzes more than 200 private residential colleges 
giving curriculum specialties as well as complete 
directory of more than 500 two-year schools now 
operating under private and public auspices. $2.50 


At your bookstore . . . or 
on approval from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d St.,New York 
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National Council for the Social Studies 
Ninth Yearbook: Edited by Ruth West 


“Utilization of Community 
Resources in the Social Studies’”’ 
Part I. EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


James Quillen 


II. THE TEACHER AND THE COMMUNITY 
Julian C. Aldrich—Helen Halter—Edward G. 
Olsen 


III. SOME TECHNIQUES OF COMMUNITY 
STUDY 


Fay Rogers—Ruth G. O’Brien—Nelle Bow- 
man—Eldon W. Mason—Harriet H. Shoen 


. SPECIAL PHASES OF COMMUNITY STUDY 
William J. Petersen—R. O. Hughes—Robert 
H. Douglas—Inez B. Petersen 


. EDUCATION THROUGH COMMUNITY 
PARTICIPATION 
Paul R. Hanna—James A. Michener—Harold 
Fields 


. THE WORLD AT HOME 
A. C. Krey 


. COMMUNITY STUDY IN OTHER LANDS 
es W. L. Cox—Joseph S. Roucek—Edna 
. Fox 


TESTING FOR COMMUNITY INFORMATION 
Roy A. Price—Robert F. Steadman 
$2.00 


HOWARD E. WILSON, Secretary 
13 Lawrence Hall § Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE WOMANS — 
PRESS MAGAZINE 


$1.00 a year 


. 


The national magazine of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in the 
United States, interpreting its program 
emphases and guiding principles. A 
valuable resource for social workers in 
its presentation of community interests 


and backgrounds. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


is as unthinkable as civil war. And yet the author tells us that 
the Northwest region has accommodated itself to it without 
too much emotion. I doubt if the nation as a whole could do 
as well. 

Among the other sketches, the seven pages devoted to Vic 
Meyers, the former night club orchestra leader and now the 
twice elected lieutenant-governor of Washington, are price- 
less. Strauss in the middle of the last century turned the mind 
of Europe away from the horror of war through his lilting 
dance music. Vic Meyers can make even Dust Bowl refugees 
laugh. And he does it almost officially. Asked as to his posi- 
tion on a much debated legislative matter he replies: “I am 
Okay on that.” Again he plans to be a “maybe” man because 
he has discovered that people who say “No” get into trouble 
and that those who say “Yes” get into even more trouble. 

While one is never in doubt as to Mr. Neuberger’s liberal- 
ism, he is a dispassionate reporter with a good sense of humor 
and a vivid way of describing events and places and people. 
Philadelphia Morris LLEWELLYN CooKE 


Naturalism 


THE INTELLIGENT INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY, by P. W. Bridg- 
man. Macmillan. 302 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HERE IS A STATEMENT OF PERSONAL OUTLOOK AND ORIENTATION 
to life by one of what William James called the “tough- 
minded.” Professor Bridgman carries over from his eminent 
position in the world of the natural sciences his sturdy skepti- 
cism of matters “mystical.” The result is a book, however 
one-sided it may seem to many, which is forthright, chal- 
lenging, stimulating. The theme is the applicability of the 
premises of contemporary natural science to societal problems. 
Central in this is insistence upon meaning as “operational” 
and “situational,” and upon the newer premises of the physi- 
cal sciences regarding causation and determinism. 

Because society needs more intelligence if it is to survive, 
education has to be reorganized. The difficulty is to get the 
passion for rationality into “one’s backbone” as well as into 
one’s brain. The author has doubts about the feasibility of 
this on a wide enough scale to count heavily. But he is not 
here concerned with the techniques of pedagogy. Yet what 
he has to say would be good solid fare for all teachers, who 
might then go back to their educational methods with certain 
aims clarified. There should be ruthless insistence, the author 
urges, in helping people to ask and to answer questions 
beginning, “Why should ... ?” And the answers should be 
sought in terms of reasons rather than of causes. 

Why should there be “something back of it all” is the 
author’s ultimate question, which is here answered in the 
negative, because no good reasons seem to him discoverable. 
One has at this point the feeling that Professor Bridgman 
is SO anxious to steer clear of the irrationalities of the religious 
doctrines upon which he was evidently brought up, that he 
is reluctant to admit the possibility of there being any truth 
not rationally derivable. Personally I can forgive the author 
his almost abject skepticism because of the passion of his 
plea for the fullest possible use of the active mind. 

New York Orpway TEaD 


Crusading for Birth Control 


MARGARET SANGER: An AvutopiocrapHy, by Margaret Sanger. Nor- 

ton. 504 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
THIS BOOK GIVES US THE LIFE STORY OF ONE OF THE FOREMOST 
social reformers of modern times—perhaps the outstanding 
woman reformer of the present century. It is, therefore, at 
one and the same time, both a vivid and entertaining bit of 
reading and an account of momentous social developments in 
our times. 

Several years ago Mrs. Sanger described the salient points 
in her victorious campaign for birth control throughout the 
modern world in her book, “My Fight for Birth Control.” 
Inevitably, much of this same general material is contained in 
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the present book. But the emphasis is quite different. In her 
earlier work her personal life was subordinated to social his- 
tory. In the present volume, the birth control campaign is set 
off against the background of her personal life and social 
contacts. In short, it is what it purports to be, an autobiog- 
raphy. But Margaret Sanger’s autobiography could not well 
fail to turn about her courageous crusade for birth control and 
general humanitarianism. 

Mrs. Sanger’s life story should be a great encouragement 
to those who believe that past failures and disappointments 
imply that one’s future must simply repeat the disasters which 
have gone before. As a young woman, Mrs. Sanger seemed 
fatally stricken with tuberculosis and was perfectly resigned 
to inevitable and apparently speedy death. But a few en- 
couraging words from a physician constituted the turning 
point in her life. She arose from what appeared to be her 
deathbed, successfully fought down the dread white plague, 
and lived to carry through one of the most important humani- 
tarian campaigns of our generation. 

The book recounts Mrs. Sanger’s early efforts to promote 
birth control through arousing the support of labor unionists, 
feminists, and socialists, as well as her encouraging associa- 
tions with English social reformers and sexologists. The final 
legalization of birth control, as a result of the decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals in 1936, and the favor- 
able action of the American Medical Association with respect 
to contraception in June 1937, are victories which she could 
not point to in her earlier book. 

Incidentally, the book throws interesting light upon some 
of the more important personalities in the contemporary world. 
Auburn, N.Y. Harry ELMer Barnes 


Ten Years of Free-Lancing 


GLASS HOUSES, by Carleton Beals. Lippincott. 413 pp. Price $3.50 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 
OF MOST IMMEDIATE INTEREST IN Mr, BEALs’s LATEST BOOK IS 
the reference to General Saturnino Cedillo, whose expiring re- 
bellion against President Cardenas of Mexico is foreshadowed. 
“Cedillo, a fat, swarthy and treacherous Indian, once a well- 
to-do rancher, had thrown in his lot with the revolution and 
had risen rapidly to power” in the state of San Luis Potosi. 
First backed by Calles, he turned and helped Cardenas destroy 
the power of Calles. “And Cardenas now has the thorny prob- 
lem of crushing Cedillo,”’ the process of crushing being cur- 
rent news these days. 

There is a remarkable similarity among all these “behind 
the scenes” reminiscences of foreign correspondents, with their 
tales of hardships, escapades, casual romances, and the impres- 
sion of a superior intelligence let loose among dumb diplo- 
mats, petty politicos, and moronic militarists. 

This particular book is really valuable because of the writer’s 
intimate knowledge of Mexico. Beals may or may not be an 
eminent authority on Latin America, but he is thoroughly at 
-home in Mexico, sympathizing with the aspirations of its peo- 
ple, appreciating their art, and with no illusions regarding 
their recent crop of political leaders. 

A new slant is given to the Dwight Morrow diplomatic 
adventure in Mexico and much light is thrown on the present 
oil crisis. Morrow “might easily have been mistaken for a 
professor of ethics at some backwater private college. . . .” 
“To his credit, he lifted diplomacy out of the stupid rut of 
back-alley name-calling and imbued it with dignity.” But “he 
undermined the basic principles of the Mexican revolution”; 
and most of his well-intentioned attempts to settle major Mexi- 
can problems eventually ended in failure. The recent Nicolson 
biography rouses the scorn of Mr. Beals, who calls it a “namby- 
pamby account,” with “just the sort of Pollyanna sugar- 
coating adored by female members of any family of a defunct 
person.” After all Morrow was “not a boy in pinafores with 
curls, but a man.” 

There are many quotable characterizations of personages: 


The Peoples Library 


Planned to meet the proven wide demand for 
books, on questions of current interest, that are 
brief, readable, inexpensive and dependable. 


These volumes are now issued: 


WHICH WAY AMERICA? by Lyman Bryson 


Written to give an understanding of the various 
philosophies underlying the propaganda directed 
against Americans. 


HERE COMES LABOR, by Chester M. Wright 


A veteran insider looks at the labor movement and 
tells what labor wants to acquire. 


LET ME THINK, by H. A. Overstreet 


How we can use our mind to get more out of 
life; the principles of making most of one- 
self; by a noted psychologist. 


Only At Any Bookstore 


60 Cents THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Each! 60 Fifth Avenue New York 


Just published! 


CRIME AND SOCIETY 


By Nathaniel Cantor 


A factual presentation of crime in contemporary society. 
Gives a clear analysis of the modern economic, sociolog- 
ical, psychological, and legal theories advanced by the 
leading students of criminology. Price, $3.00 


A timely publication! 


WORLD TRADE 


By E. B. Dietrich 


An outstanding economist analyzes and evaluates new 
techniques and controls in relation to national objectives 
in this practical book on the principles and problems 
of international trade. Price, $2.75 


A modern classic! 


LOGIC—The Theory of Inquiry 


By John Dewey 


Originality, close reasoning and simple style make this 
book the most important and influential contribution to 
the philosophy of our generation. Price, $4.00 


HENRY HOLT & CO. new’ vor! New Yor 
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The Tide of Affairs... 


in Education—as elsewhere 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION, each month during 
the school year, brings to busy teachers in the 
social studies field, information on important 
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Methods—Materials—News of the Field— 
Book Reviews—Teaching Experiments—Re- 
views of Articles on Current Happenings. 
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Published for the American Historical Association 
and the National Council for the Social Studies 
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What is the sen- 9 


sational, sup- 
pressed truth 
behind the zig-zag 


« The astounding revela- 


D. H. Lawrence: “A thin man, with a body that seemed 
about to fall into pieces; his face was pasty, expressionless, but 
his greenish eyes glared from out his pale red beard with 
curious satyr-like luster.” 

Mussolini: “Rotating his head with imbecilic hauteur, or 
lifting up slightly and stretching his thick neck like a rooster 
that has just trod a hen.” 

Secretary of State Kellogg: “Rubbing his thin old hands 
nervously like an Uriah Heep. ... I wouldn’t have trusted him 
to wrap groceries in a country store.” 

Alfonso XIII: “He actually looked scared to death, his face 
chalky, his eyes shifty; his adenoidal, drooping, nervous mouth 
gave him a rat-like expression.” 

Alexander W. Weddell, then our consul-general in Mexico, 
was unfortunate enough to have rubbed Mr. Beals the wrong 
way and, we are told, drew from Ambassador Morrow the re- 
mark, “He’s a man who never learns anything.” But from my 
own residence in Buenos Aires, I can say that Mr. Weddell is 
doing an excellent job as United States ambassador to Argen- 
tina, where he is apparently the most popular and influential 
member of the diplomatic corps. 

There is Spain and Italy and a little United States in this 
account of ten years of free-lancing. But the bulk of it, and 
the best of it, is the Mexico. And the most readable and 
amusing chapters are those describing contacts with the hu- 
man flotsam and jetsam drawn to the Mexican capital during 
the last two decades—writers, actors, artists, prizefighters, gun- 
men, international spies, political refugees, with their pictur- 
esque feminine companions or casual comforters. 

New York B. P. Apams 


A Concept of Equality 


EQUALITY AND THE LAW, by Louis A. Warsoff, Liveright. 324 pp. 

Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
Was 1T LINCOLN WHO SAID TO AN AUTHOR SOMETHING TO THE 
effect that “people who like that kind of a book will find that 
book just the kind of a book they like?” The remark might 
well be made of “Equality and the Law.” Those who believe 
in less constitutional restriction on legislative action will like 
the book; those who fear oppression of minorities through 
legislative action will not like it as much. Professor Warsoft 
believes that when the fourteenth amendment was adopted 
those who adopted it had in mind only the protection of the 
Negro. He might ponder on what an excellent example it pre- 
sents of the dangers lurking in the legislative process. He be- 
lieves that the Supreme Court for a long time warped the 
amendment to support a laissez-faire political theory. Well, to 
add the second part of the classic phrase of economics, laissez- 
passer. 

In his earnestness he seems at one place at least to show that 


he is not one of the petty minds bound to consistency. On 
page 258 he quotes with approval from an opinion by Justice 
Holmes including the statement “The fourteenth amendment 
does not enact Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Social Statistics”; but on 
page 263, he strongly praises the sociological brief of Mr. 
Brandeis (not then Mr. Justice Brandeis) in the case of Muller 


course of German 
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situation con- 
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tifying hesitations 
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of life or death 
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THE STRANGE 
DEATH OF 
> ADOLF HITLER 


$2.50 at bookstores 


MACAULAY pPutiishers 386 4th Ave.N.Y. 


v Oregon, 208 U. S. 412. One might remark that Germany 
effects a sociological classification of Aryan and non-Aryan, 
and has reasons sufficiently cogent to itself for certain “legisla- 
tive” restrictions on the non-Aryan. 

Professor Warsoff names Professor Frankfurter as among 
the people prominent in a movement of the period just prior 
to the Muller v Oregon case to break down the “hostility and 
open mind of the Court to the necessity for social legislation.” 
Presumably he means “‘to open the mind of the Court.” It is 
not the slip in phrasing that one notes, however, but a matter 
of dates. The statute under attack was enacted in 1903, and 
the case decided in 1908. According to “Who’s Who,” Felix 
Frankfurter was graduated from law school in 1906. These 
dates raise a question of how much prominence he had at- 
tained at that time in the movement for social legislation. 
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Such matters are not important. It 1s important that the con- 
cept of equality be discussed. Any discussion of it is almost of 
necessity partisan. Professor Warsoff is partisan, but writes 
with ability and in an interesting way. 


New York 
Fosdick on Holy Writ 


A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE, by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Harper. 348 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Hastincs Lyon 


PEERLESS AMONG THE PREACHERS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
stands Harry Emerson Fosdick, liberal minister of Riverside 
Church, New York. Whenever he speaks, he draws capacity 
crowds. His weekly radio vesper sermons on a coast-to-coast 
NBC hook-up reach every corner of this country and Canada. 
For twenty years his books have topped the best sellers in the 
religious field. Now, at the height of his career, he brings 
forth a volume that will probably be the standard guide for 
Bible study for decades to come. Its 348 pages, heavily an- 
notated, represent the distillation of the best of generations of 
scholarship interpreted by his own poetic insight. He traces 
through more than a thousand years of Hebrew and Christian 
history the development of the ideas of God, man, right and 
wrong, fellowship, suffering, and immortality. These ideas 
did not spring full-grown from the mind of any prophet or 
lawgiver. They emerged out of long-suffering human experi- 
ence. They are still growing. The supreme contribution of 
the Bible, as Fosdick sees it, “is not that it finished anything, 
but that it started something.” He presents an objective, 
factual picture of what it started and why and how. 

Unlike his earlier books, this one is not popularly written. 
Nor does it make any attempt to preach or persuade. It is a 
serious and dispassionate historical study, thorough in method, 
solid in result. It is for the student rather than for the 
passer-by. It assumes that the student knows something about 
the Bible already and wants to know more about its dominant 
ideas, whence they came and wither they lead. 


New York 


Frep EAstMAN 


Hail Britannia! 


BUILDING THE BRITISH EMPIRE: To tHe Env or THE First Em- 
PIrRE, by James Truslow Adams. Scribner’s. 438 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 

BECAUSE OF THE AUTHOR'S REPUTATION ONE APPROACHES ANY 

book by him with interest. In this case he has undertaken to 

write an “interpretation” and as such it should be judged. 

Some of his interpretations, however, seem strained. We are 

told that the “manhood [of the Empire] will be achieved... 

in the reign of the Tudors,” but later it is admitted that “the 
real founding of the British Empire” occurred under James 

I. There is also a marked tendency to fit the facts to the inter- 

pretation, rather than the interpretations to the facts. The de- 

struction of churches under Edward VI is emphasized since it 

“proves” a theory; but nothing is said of the similar destruc- 

tion under Thomas Cromwell and Henry VIII, which was 

not in accord with the theory. 

The distribution of space is somewhat strange, more than 
half being devoted to the period before the Empire (pre- 
sumably “justified” by the need for background, yet nothing 
is said of any Navigation Act prior to that of 1650). In gen- 
eral surprisingly little space is devoted to the Empire; only 
one of seventeen chapter titles is specifically connected with it. 

There are many generalizations that hardly bear close ex- 
amination. For instance it is stated that the continued popu- 
larity of the Celtic Arthurian romances among the English 
indicates the presence of a large Celtic strain in them. Does 
the similar popularity of the Tristan legend (also Celtic) 
among the Germans show a Celtic strain in them? Elsewhere, 
as in the treatment of the Asszento, there is evidence of super- 
ficiality. 

Richard’s “other brother, Philip” and a French “king who 

(Continued on page 299) 
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By FRITZ KAHN, M. D. 


This standard European work, encyclopedic in_ its 

scope, is now made available for American readers. 

It is the most complete book on al! phases of sex ever 
published in this country. 
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Part EIGHT 


Juvenile Sex Life 


Part NINE 


The Sex Life of Unmarried People 


PART TEN 


The Solution of the Sex Problem 
33 Chapters * 508 Pages * $6.00 


Prof. H. M. Parshley of Smith says: 


“Dr. Fritz Kahn’s OUR SEX LIFE is a comprehensive scien- 
tific account of all aspects of the subject, adapted for the lay 
reader. It is notable for its sane, many-sided treatment of the 
social problems of human sexuality and for its unusually ex- 
cellent and novel illustrations. Detailed discussions are given 
‘of human sex characteristics, the anatomy and physiology of 
reproduction, the art of love, varieties of sexual behavior, 
venereal disease, prostitution, sex education, and sex morality. 
The translation is remarkably good, and the author’s wisdom 
and wit make reading a constant pleasure.” 
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a TSR TES: EE 


EUROPE» MEXICO 
eSOVIET UNION 


You see how life is really lived—you meet the people— 
you travel with companions of your own mental age in a 
small informal group—those things best done together are 
done cooperatively; otherwise you pursue your own in- 
terests—services are generously inclusive 
SCANDINAVIA, SOVIET UNION, TURKEY, BALKANS, GREECE under 
leadership of Prof. Colston E. Warne. 14,000 miles: London, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Helsingfors, Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa, 
Bucharest, Istanbul, Athens, Salonika, Belgrade, Budapest, $698 
Paris. Sailing July 6. Back Sept. 5. ......2-cceeee cee eeneeees 
U.S.A. 


2. 
@ 
Norway, 


League of 


COOPERATIVE EUROPE. Auspices Cooperative 
Finland, 


Leader: Dr. J. Henry Carpenter. Denmark, Sweden, 
Scotland, England, France, Switzerland. 
Sailing July 2. Back Sept. 3. 


PUBLIC HOUSING IN EUROPE AND THE SOVIET UNION (fourth 
season) under leadership of Irving Brant, Vice-Pres., National Public 
Housing Conference. England, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Soviet Union, 

Czechoslovakia, France, Holland. 

Sailing June 22. Back Aug. 10. 


SCANDINAVIA, LAPLAND, FINLAND. Leader to be announced. Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, North Cape Cruise, Lapland, Finland, London. 
Optional extension to Soviet Union. 

Sailing July 1. Back Aug. 2% 


THE SOVIET UNION (third season) under leadership of Robert Magidoff, 
an American writer resident in the Soviet Union for the past 5 years. 
London, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Leningrad, Moscow, Ukraine, 
Caucasus, Black Sea, Crimea. 98 


Sailing July 1. Back Sept. 5. 

MEXICO IN PROGRESS (second season) under leadership of Herbert 
Weinstock. An unusually complete survey. Sailing July 6. 68 
Back Aug. 15. ‘Travel arrangements First Class 


Steamship passage Third Class except for “Mexico in 
Progress.” For information regarding itineraries, social 
and cultural programs, etc., on these and other trips, 
address: 


THE OPEN ROAD 


gw4aomsr, 
NEW YORK ° 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union with Intourist 


~ 


Dept. K 


‘A: 
~ 


SPRING and EASTER TRIPS 


Florida Journeys Farand Near, California 
Bermuda a Havana 
West Indies So. America 


ALL EXPENSE CRUISES 


FARLEY TRAVEL AGENCY, 535 Fifth Avenue, at 44th St., New York 
Phone MUrray Hill 2-8275-8290 


EUROPE $320! 


$320 tour includes Scotland, English Lakes, Shakespeare 
Country, London, Holland, Belgium, and France, Other tours 
everywhere $298 to $700. Bicycle Tours, Forums and Sem- 
inars. Many attractive offerings in Britain, Scandinavia, 
Alaska and Mexico. 


Specialist's tours emphasizing English Literature, Home 
Economics, Industry and Commerce, Gardens, Photography, 
Physics and Chemistry, Music, Radio, The Classics, etc. 


Distinguished Leadership Staff includes — Mrs. Wm. M. 
Barber, Granville Hicks, Reinald Werrenrath, Strickland 
Gillilan, Russell Wright, Marston Balch, Thos. O. Sheckell, 
Susan F. West, Irina Khrabroff, Miriam Lucker, John B. May, 
John E. Millea, Upton Close, etc. 


Send for Announcement EB 


WILLIAM MALTBY BARBER 
BABSON PARK MASSACHUSETTS 


/ 
TFRAV BEERS NOTEBOOK 


A Free Trip: Delegates or visitors to the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, to be held in Buffalo in June, have an 
opportunity to earn a delightful free trip (following the Con- 
ference), up the historic St. Lawrence and Saguenay rivers, to 
Quebec, Murray Bay, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, returning to Quebec and Montreal. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from the travel department of Survey 


Graphic. 


YoutH ParuiamMeNnt: A National Parliament of Youth, the 
first of its kind to be held in England, met in London in 
March. Some thirty youth organizations, representing a variety 
of activities and interests, participated in the parliament. Of 
a list of thirty-two topics proposed for discussion, the first 
place was given to education. 


INTERCHANGE OF TeEacHERs: The Committee on Interchange 
of Teachers of the American Association of University Wo- 
men, has announced the extension of its interchange arrange- 
ments to include an exchange of teachers between the United 
States and Canada. 


BroucHT with tHE Winp: For six hundred years Finnish 
sailing vessels of the same basic model have carried spars from 
Finland to ports along the southern Baltic. The extreme econ- 
omy of building and managing these carry-overs of an ancient 
day makes it possible for them to compete with modern 
motor and steam ships, The English like their wheat free from 
contamination by smells from modern fuel burners and pay 
a high enough price for the pure produce brought with the 
wind to make it good business for the picturesque fleet from 
the Aland Islands to continue to carry grain from Australia 
to England year after year—and incidentally excite the imagi- 
nations of artists and writers and lay romanticists in every 
sea and in every port they pass. Finland is the only country 
in the world which any longer maintains regular commercial 
fleets of sailing ships. 


AN ANCIENT ScyTHIAN Boat, dug up from the bottom of a 
Ukrainian river by an archeological expedition, has recently 
been delivered to the Archeological Museum in Leningrad. 
The discovery is of great historical interest. Professor Orbeli, 
who supervised the raising of the boat, said that it has lain in 
water approximately 3000 years and is two and one-half times 
the size of any previously discovered. “It may be assumed,” 
said Professor Orbeli, “that it is one of the craft used by the 
Scythians in ancient times for transporting their agricultural 
produce when trading with Greece.” 


“Oonts!” This may be the machine age in transportation, 
but the automobile, the railway and the plane have not yet 
ousted the camel in Australia. In fact, even the mails depend 
on that animal, and letters and papers going the 160 miles 
between Horseshoe Bend and Hermansbugh Mission Station, 
South Australia, are regularly sent by camels. 


Greece has just observed Green Week, according to the 
American Express Travel Service, which reports that cere- 
monies similar to those of Arbor Day in the United States 
were observed. Thousands of trees were planted in the city, 
and more than a hundred groups participated in the day: The 
occasion was also made one of international good will, for the 
ministers of the United States, Jugoslavia and Greece each 
gave trees to be planted. 
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could not claim descent in the male line” must serve as ex- 
amples of the many similar errors which disfigure the book. 
It is stated that after 1678 Charles II ruled without Parlia- 
ment, but later mention is made of Parliamentary sessions in 
1679 and 1681. 

One must conclude that this book will add neither to the 
author’s reputation nor to the important literature on the 
subject. 

Columbia University Grorce WoopsripGE 


Covering the Waterfront 


THE WATERFRONT LABOR PROBLEM, by Edward E. Swanstrom. 
Fordham University Press. 186 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. ; 

SUPPORTING HIS THESIS WITH ABUNDANT STATISTICAL AND DE- 

scriptive data, the Rev. Mr. Swanstrom in “The Waterfront 

Labor Problem” offers convincing proof that the work of 

loading and unloading ships in New York is amazingly 

primitive in its sociological aspects. The author’s review of 
the economics of casual labor, his discussion of the method 
of hiring longshore labor, and his analysis of the effect of 
irregularity of employment on the longshoreman and _ his 
family are an indictment of the unions as well as the em- 
ployers in the industry. Perhaps the author’s implied criticism 

of Joe Ryan’s International Longshoremen’s Association is a 

bit too severe, but the plain facts which he sets forth are 

enough to make even the most ardent unionist doubt that 
improved working conditions are an inevitable concomitant 
of powerful unionism. 

While the book leads to important and interesting conclu- 
sions, let nobody imagine that it provides engaging reading. 
It is a doctoral thesis, and like a majority of such manu- 
scripts it is coldly analytical and perhaps overly-documented 
with quotations from ancient sources. Nevertheless, in supple- 
menting and bringing up to date the comprehensive study 
of longshore labor which Charles B. Barnes made a quarter of 
acentury ago, the author has performed a commendable service. 
Washington, D. C. Frank M. KterLer 


China and the Western World 


THE INVASION OF CHINA BY THE WESTERN WORLD, by E. R. 

Hughes. Macmillan. 323 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
THE BRINGING OF WESTERN CULTURE TO OTHER PEOPLES HAS 
been variously regarded, on the one hand as the manifest 
duty of the white man; and, on the other, as the worst thing 
he could do to them. Mr. Hughes, who is reader in Chinese 
religion and philosophy at Oxford, discusses successively the 
missionary influence, the effects of Western political thought, 
the destruction of the old education, the part played by West- 
ern science and medicine, and the new Chinese literature, 
ending with a chapter on China today. The material is inter- 
esting, and is based on considerable reading in original sources 
as well-as on an extended residence in China. It is presented 
objectively and fairly. The discussion of missionary influence, 
for example, strikes a mean between enthusiasm and con- 
demnation, although it leaves the reader with the impression 
that whatever they may be in the future, the results of mis- 
sionary activity in China have so far not been particularly 
brilliant. In the appraisal of the “invasion” as a whole, Mr. 
Hughes has seen clearly that the Chinese have not blindly 
imitated the West, but that they have assimilated certain 
aspects of Western life to their own culture and folkways: 
“They hold the West in fee, rejecting some of its features, 
welcoming others, and where they welcome, not hesitating to 
transform to suit their own taste. In other words, a distinctive 
Chinese mind is at work, a distinctive Chinese sense of taste, 
a distinctive judgment of moral and aesthetic values.” 

In spite of the genuine value of the data and the observa- 
tions, however, the book suffers from an unfortunate arti- 
ficiality of arrangement. The attempt to discuss the changes 
in education separately from those in literature, and both of 
these independently of the influences of Western science and 


WORLD’S FAIR 


THE NEW YORK HOSPITAL 
GRADUATE NURSES CLUB 


Rooms available for women during the World’s Fair. Times 


Square location, easily accessible to theatres, shops and all 
transportation. Moderate prices. Restaurant, 


On direct route to World’s Fair 
317 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 


hessian hills school 
ES TST ER RAT 


a country school — coeducational — non-sectarian — 
democratically administered — non-profit-making — 
winter session (day and boarding) for 2-14 years: oct. thru may. 
summer session (day only) for 2-7 years: july and august. 
croton-on-hudson, n. y.—I hr. from n. y. ¢.—visitors welcome by appointment. 


- GOING TO BUFFALO? 


If so, we would like to have you answer the 
following questions:— 


OFeWatents 1. 


Perhaps we can help you outline a tour? 
Fill in and send to TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


SPEAKERS OF NOTE 


For Forums, Clubs, Universities, etc. 


MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 

LEILA M. BLOMFIELD 

@ DR. FRANK BOHN 
DR. LEWIS BROWNE 
JULIEN BRYAN 
DR. LYMAN BRYSON 
JOHN T. FLYNN 
STANLEY HIGH 
GRAHAM HUTTON 
CAPT. C. W. R. KNIGHT 
LINDA LITTLEJOHN 
ERIKA & KLAUS MANN 
S. K. RATCLIFFE 
DAVID SEABURY 
TONY SENDER 
COL. W. STEWART-RODDIE 
EDWARD TOMLINSON 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
DR. ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 


Send for the new Feakins booklet for 1939-40, just pub- 
lished. Open dates, terms, individual circulars on request. 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, INC. 


VISTA DEL ARROYO 
PASADENA 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


ed 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1939 


Courses of Instruction 


The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no previous 
experience in social work. Limited to forty-five. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. Limited to thirty-five. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to experi- 
enced social workers. Special courses in case work 
are offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk and Miss 
Beatrice Z. Levey. Limited to thirty-five. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR ; COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Professional Training in preparation for social 
work in public service and in private agencies. 

Particular emphasis upon the training of men for public 
welfare administration, work with delinquents and group work. 
Two year course open to men and women who are college 
graduates. 

The curriculum provides training in the other fields of social 
work such as case work and community organization and leads 
to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 

Courses in the other departments of Boston University are 
available to supplement the professional courses of the school 
and to provide pre-professional training leading to the Bachelor’s 
degree. 


Address 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


84 Exeter Street 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
: Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINARS, 1939 


Case Work with Parents and Children. Dr. Phyllis 
Blanchard and Miss Rose Green. July 17 to 29. 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to Social 
Case Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 24 to August 5. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Supervision. 
Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 
July 24 to August 5. 


The Aspects of Sociology and Psychiatry as Applied 
to Case Work. Dr. A. Kardiner and Miss Florence Day. 
August 7 to 19. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for March, 1939 
Criteria for the Selection of Children for a Thera- 
peutic Camp... .Eleanor Cockerill and Helen Witmer 


German Refugees as Clients of a Family Agency. . 
Jennie Weilensky 


Accommodation Attitudes of Negroes to White Case 
Workers and Their Influence on Case Work.... 
Thelma C. Du Vinage 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Nos.: Vols. I to VII, $1 each; others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Special Opportunities 


for 


Experienced Workers 


An individually planned curriculum, 
including field work adjusted to special 
needs and interests, is offered by the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
to experienced workers desiring to com- 
mence or to complete their professional 


training. 


Apply Miss Margaret Bishop, Registrar 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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medicine, has done violence to the essential integration of the 
material. One has the feeling that Mr. Hughes exaggerates 
the amount of cultural change which has already taken place, 
probably because his examples come much more frequently 
from Shanghai than from Peiping. Shanghai is a European 
city located in the Far East. The eminently Chinese life which 
persists elsewhere, both in city and country, and which shows 
little diminution in its vitality, is neglected. Mr. Hughes has 
shown us the many ways in which the Western world has 
played its part, but he has not clearly set its boundaries or 
defined its limitations. 

Although Mr. Hughes does not hesitate to criticize the 
Chinese when he feels that they are in the wrong, he leaves 
us with the clear-cut impression that they have been much 
more sinned against than sinning, and that their hostility 
against the “foreign devils,” which is happily abating, was by 
no means unjustified. 

With the attention of the whole world focused on what is 
now happening in China, this account of the changes which 
can be ascribed to contact with the Western world gains addi- 
tional significance. The book should be found useful. 
Columbia University Orro KLINEBERG 


Armistice to Anschluss 


INSANITY FAIR: A Evropran Cavatcapve, by Douglas Reed. Covici- 
Friede. 420 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


REED HAS WORKED ELEVEN YEARS IN GERMANY, THE BALKANS 
and Austria, for the London Times. His chronicle is for those 
who like history told tersely and with intelligence, and is 
better than those by some other foreign correspondents, be- 
cause only the first fraction is about the author, his youth and 
war service. It is an exciting fraction, leading up to the 
crowded record of swift changes as Reed saw them, in Ger- 
many before and after the rise of Hitler, in Serbia and Greece, 
and lately in Austria. While he concluded this book in Vi- 
enna, history sped on, his prophecy became fact and so he 
added three chapters to cover the invasion of Austria last 
year. A careful observer, he is frank, humorous and frequent- 
ly dramatic in drawing contrasts of personalities and places. 
The fears he had at the Armistice now all but fulfilled, he 
retains admiration for Germany, the country, its order and 
neatness, and bears a love for Austria that explains his bit- 
terness toward British foreign policy. 

New York Crayton HoacLanp 


Beyond Mere Humanism 


SKEPTIC’S QUEST, by Hornell Hart. Macmillan. 173 pp. Price $2 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 

Here Is A Goop Book, For THE THOUGHTFUL READER AND ESPE- 
cially for serious discussion groups it will prove a valuable 
contribution. As soon as one can forget the too obvious me- 
chanics of its construction he rejoices in the fact of an earnest, 
resourceful and well stored mind at work. One is carried to 
an eminence where he looks out on fields of thought laid 
out in relation to one another. He does not have purely a dis- 
cussion of philosophy, but a philosophical relating of several 
fields of knowledge, biology, chemistry, physics, psychology 
and religion, brought to bear upon the subject of man’s re- 
lation to his world. Particularly helpful is the way in which 
humanism, theosophy, New Thought, telepathy, dreams, so- 
cialism and capitalism find a voice in the councils of religious 
discussion. 

It is obvious that “Skeptic’s Quest” is intended to be some- 
what superficial. But it is stimulating both to thought and 
faith. Here is a thoughtful and thoroughgoing Christian who 
has nothing to hide. His religion is strong enough to stand 
in the midst of opposed opinions and win. He leads us be- 
yond the best a mere humanism can offer to a fellowship in 
a Spiritual Fraternity which is willing to reach out to super- 
human wisdom, test it, and trust it for “guidance and new 
vitality.” 

Westport, Conn. Ricuarp Travis ExLxiorr 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
SUMMER SEMINARS 1939 


Series A — July 10 - 21 


Social Case Work Gordon Hamilton 
Philosophy of Supervision Fern Lowry 
Social Workers and a Community Housing 

Program Sydney Maslen and Abraham Goldfeld 
Public Medical Care Programs Antoinette Cannon 


Series B — July 24 - August 4 


Social Case Work in a Psychiatric Agency, 

Almena Dawley 
Probation and Parole Wilson McKerrow 
Unemployment Insurance Administration, 

Meredith Givens 
Field Service in Public Welfare Robert Lansdale 
Administrative and Supervisory Problems in Group 

Clara Kaiser 


A catalogue giving details of the Summer Quarter and 


seminars will be sent upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, Nev? 


UNIVERSITY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 4 


Wide choice—more than 260 courses, in 36 academic de- 
partments, on either campus. Outstanding instructors 
from other universities supplement the regular faculty. 
More than 50 courses in Education. Special lectures, re- 
citals, drama, athletics. Mountains, seaside, Redwoods 
and many other scenic points of interest near-by. For 
announcements of courses, address: Dean of the Sum- 
mer Session, University of California, Berkeley; or Dean 
of the Summer Session, University of California at Los 
Angeles, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, California. 


Of special educational interest to the visitor to Califor- 
nia in 1939 is the Golden Gate International Exposition 
—The Pageant of the Pacific—on San Francisco Bay. 


SILVER BAY SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Social Workers, Religious Leaders, Teachers, Modern Parents 
can LIVE WHILE THEY LEARN. Graduate Courses... . 
Two Convenient Terms .. . July 10-29, July 31-August 19. 
For bulletin or information, write 
Prof. L. K. Hall, 263 Alden St., Springfield, Mass. 


TAKING A TRIP? 


Write Survey Graphic Travel Department for 


suggestions. We need to know but three things— 
WHERE—WHEN AND HOW MUCH 


Travel Department—Survey Graphic 
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Just out! Revised edition 
of helpful guide to 


Dinnerware 


Send coupon for Free Copy 


Here is what every homemaker 
should know about dinnerware in 
a handy 30-page booklet. More 
than a dozen ceramists, manufac- 
turers and designers aided the 
author in the preparation of this 
helpful guide. 


Answers many questions 
Just off the press, this newly re- 
vised edition of ‘Dinnerware”’ 
tells about the four different types 
of dishes and how they may be 
recognized. You will learn which 
ware stands hard use and which 
scratches or breaks easily. 

What dishes resist changes in 
temperature? What colors wear? Is 
bone china more durable than 
other china? What determines the 
cost of dinnerware? What about 


open stock patterns? What do 
standard sets include? How are 
dishes measured? How is dinner- 
ware made? 


29 titles in series 
All these and many other im- 
portant questions are answered in 
this booklet. “‘Dinnerware”’ is one 
of 29 volumes in the Household 
Finance Library of Consumer Edu- 
cation. These are supplied for 
mailing costs only. We believe 
you will find these booklets help- 
ful in your work with clients and 
in your home. The coupon below 
will bring you a copy of ‘‘Dinner- 
ware’’ without obligation. With 
it you will receive a list of the 
other titles in the series. Why 
don’t you send the coupon now? 


See Household’s interesting exhibit “Stretching Your Dollar” 
at the New York World’s Fair 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


... one of America's leading family finance organizations, with 241 branches in 153 cities 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Research Department SG-4, HousEHo_p Frnance CorPoraTION 


Please send me without obligation a copy of “Dinnerware.” Also a list of 
the other titles in your Library of Consumer Education. 


LITTLE NATION, WHAT NOW? 


(Continued from page 288) 


the existence of a 20 percent Orthodox minority which repudi- 
ated the Ukrainian tradition and regarded itself as Great Rus- 
sian, yet equally opposed the Soviet regime in Kiev and the 
Polish terror in eastern Galicia; and yet again by the presence 
of some 50,000 Jews (an equal number having been trans- 
ferred by the Vienna Award to Hungary, where the Jewish 
problem was already scarcely less acute than in Rumania or 


Poland). 


Ir WILL THUS BE SEEN THAT RUTHENIA, SMALL AND REMOTE 
though it be, presents problems more complicated and fraught 
with greater danger for the peace of Eastern Europe than any 
other district of the same size. Germany had acquired a pos- 
sible center of agitation, from which electric currents radiate 
in all directions. Ruthenia’s brief acquisition of full self-gov- 
ernment had greatly stimulated the movement for autonomy 
among the five to six million Ukrainians of eastern Galicia 
and Volhynia; and a draft project had already been laid be- 
fore the Polish Parliament, though mainly as a demonstra- 
tion before the world, as Polish opinion toward it was vio- 
lently hostile. 

The Ukrainian movement in Poland can be arrested, but it 
cannot be destroyed, for it is solidly grounded upon the Uni- 
ate Church, with its educated peasant clergy and upon the co- 
operative societies of which they are the soul. The part played 
by their very numerous kinsmen in the United States and in 
Canada is also far from negligible.* Whether this movement 
can be exploited by Germany and Russia against Poland, or 
by Germany and Poland against Russia—in other words, 
whether it is to become the starting point for a major war in 
East Europe, such as might end in a fresh partition of Po- 
land—is a question to which no answer can be attempted in 
this survey, but which only needs to be stated in order to 
show how fluid and obscure the whole problem is at the 
present time. 


THERE IS A CERTAIN PIQUANCY IN THE FACT THAT THE UKRAIN- 
ian question is the only one in which the principle of self- 
determination was directly invoked by the powers with whom 
its fate for a moment rested in the post-war period. It will be 
remembered that the Kiev state was overwhelmed by the 
Bolsheviks and incorporated in their new federal state in the 
interval between the second Russian Revolution and the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (November 1917-March 1918), and 
that the East Galician Republic, which came into existence in 
October 1918, was overrun by the Poles, with the connivance 
of the French, in the summer of 1919. As a result of the al- 
tered situation following the Russo-Polish War of 1920, the 
Allies, fearing that a weak Ukrainian state would not be able 
to survive as the neighbor of Bolshevik Russia, accepted a 
statute giving to Poland a mandate of twenty-five years in 
eastern Galicia, but on condition that autonomy was granted. 
Poland ignored this condition and withheld autonomy. When 
at length the Conference of Ambassadors in Paris in March 
1923 decided to recognize the Polish frontier, it added the 
proviso that “ethnographic conditions necessitate an autono- 
mous regime.” Instead there has been “pacification” by whip 
and saber. 


The Echo of 1848 


Ir Is QUITE IMPOSSIBLE TO FORECAST THE NEXT STAGES IN THE 
“Question of Nationalities.’ The Fuehrer’s repudiation of 
racial assimilation (on the interesting ground that to “Ger- 
manize” other races is really to weaken, not to strengthen, 

* Ruthenia (Podkarpatska Rus) really owed its origin to the activities of 


the American emigrants from Hungary and Galicia and their negotiations 
with President Masaryk at the close of the Great War. 
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the German race, and that purity of race comes before all 
else) seemed to be a guarantee against the seizure of non- 
German territories; but what has happened as a result of 
the Munich settlement shows that on occasion he does not 
scruple to annex areas containing large masses of non-German 
population. 

Let us leave aside the possibility of a claim for union of 
German Switzerland, South Denmark and the Low Coun- 
tries, as having originally formed part of the medieval em- 
pire “or Germanic nation” (after all, a reminder of this pos- 
sibility is surely apposite, when we consider that the Germans 
of Bohemia have never in history formed an integral part 
of the empire, but were merely the subjects of an entirely 
independent sovereign who between 1556 and 1806 hap- 
pened to be one of the seven original electors). Let us even 
assume that the Free City of Danzig and the Memelland 
could be united to the Reich, in accordance with racial claims 
and without involving the annexation of non-German_pop- 
ulations, and that this was achieved without any armed 
conflict between Germany and Poland. A study of the map 
will at once show that none of the other German minorities 
(and in particular those of Poland, Hungary, Jugoslavia and 
Rumania) could be united to the Reich without the annexa- 
tion of many million non-Germans. It therefore follows that 
Herr Hitler must throw his racial principles to the winds, or 
content himself with extracting special terms for the German 
minorities in these countries, such as will make of them “a 
state within the state,” acting as natural propagators of Nazi 
doctrines among their neighbors. 


THE FAMOUs PassAGE IN “MEIN KaMPr” WHICH STAKES OUT 
the German claim for “more land” and assumes this to be 
possible only in Eastern Europe—“in Russia and the border 
states subject to her”—still remains ambiguous, for it is too 
often forgotten that both Poland and the Ukraine, which 
might seem to offer possibilities of German expansion, are 
very seriously overcrowded. As assimilation would seem to 
be ruled out by Hitler’s racial creed, and as this would in 
any case not provide any relief for would-be German emi- 
grants from congested Germany, the only remaining alterna- 
tive is a reversion to the method employed in the later 
Middle Ages—no longer perhaps extermination by the sword, 
but wholesale eviction of the native population from the 
soil. This of course means an inevitable conflict between 
Teuton and Slav, and it may well be that the future has 
this in store. 


HITHERTO, BY A UNIQUE “CONJUNCTURE OF POLITICAL FLAIR, 
biuff and aggression on his own part and of cowardly retreat 
and lack of prevision on the part of the democracies, Hitler 
has always achieved bloodless victories; and it is far from 
certain that he would have an enthusiastic nation behind 
him if he summoned them to what might well prove to be 
no less surely a struggle for life and death than was Na- 
poleon’s fatal advance upon Moscow. 

This survey must of necessity close upon a most uncer- 
tain note. Everything goes to show that the “settlement” of 
Munich has settled nothing, though it has shifted the bal- 
ance of forces in some ways that are obvious enough even to 
those who speak of it as a “victory,” but also in other ways 
which it is still difficult to estimate. Where it was neces- 
sary to yield to naked brute force, there was surrender, but 
Europe is farther than ever from an agreed revision of 
frontiers and clings more fondly than ever to the fetish of 
absolute state sovereignty. Those states whose geographical 
and strategic situation is less exposed than was that of Czecho- 
slovakia, and whose allies have not yet basely betrayed them, 
are congratulating themselves on having avoided the neces- 
sity of concession and are grimly imitating the armaments 
of their greater neighbors. The rapids of a new “Forty- 
Eight” are roaring ever louder in our ears. 


Some Spring “Relief” 
for Mrs. Zaghi 


YOU tell her it’s Spring. You point to the windows—the 
floors—the linens—and say it’s time for a good clean-up. 


But Mrs. Zaghi doesn’t spark. She’s tired. She isn’t 
looking for more work—she wants more relief. 


And that’s when it pays to remember Fels-Naptha Soap. 
For Fels-Naptha saves hard rubbing and scrubbing. Its 
richer, golden soap and lots of naptha hurry out dirt—even 
in cool water. Tell Mrs. Zaghi about it and you'll find her 
more willing to clean up for spring and all through the year. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
a 


LITERARY AGENTS FOR 20 YEARS 


Novels, short stories, books, articles, verse, plays, scenarios, 
radio scripts marketed. Editing, revision, criticism, ghost 
writing, typing. Beginners welcomed. Specialists in hand- 
ling hard-to-sell manuscripts. Write now for information 
regarding our resultful service. WRITERS WORKSHOP, 
Inc., 570 Lexington Ave. at 51st Street, New York City. 


“Communist Propaganda in the U. S.’’ 


This subject is surveyed and analyzed in our current 
Bulletin. You are cordially invited to join the Institute for Propssends 
Analysis, and receive our regular Bulletins and Special Studies for your 
personal use, for lectures, and for group and club discussions. Spot 
propaganda as the experts do, when it appears—in press, radio and newsreel. 
Membership is only $2 a year. 

To each Survey Graphic reader who enrolls now for TWO 
YEARS we will send one of the few remaining copies of 
the bound volume of our fascinating first 16 Bulletins, 
covering a whole year of PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS. Simply clip and 
mail this notice. 

Enclose $2 if you prefer 
(JONE year subscription— 
or enclose $4. for our special 
offer of (} TWO years sub- 


scription with the free bound 
volume. 


INSTITUTE FOR 
PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


A Non-Profit Educational Organization 
Dept. A.—130 Morningside Drive, New York 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 
A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science oF 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


Have you Property to sell ? 
—Cottages to rent 


Advertise in the CLASSIFIED SECTION of 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 
Rates: 30 cents a line; $4.20 per inch. 
SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Ye 
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HERE YOU 
WILL FIND 
CHARM, 
QUIET AND 
THE FINEST 
OF FOOD 


Relax in this charming old Colonial Inn 
. . - Enjoy the mellow, friendly comfort 
of the large rooms—each one individually 
furnished with authentic antiques .. . 
Join us for a memorable luncheon or 
dinner, on the enclosed terraces overlook- 
ing the old Mill Pond . . . Superb food, 
tastefully served in a truly captivating 
environment. 


Especially Attractive Rates 
Write for Booklet S§ 


The Silvermine 
Tavern The Galleries 


The Old Mill 


14% miles north of Merritt Parkway 
SILVERMINE, NORWALK, CONN. 
Phone: Norwalk 88 


WATKINS GLENe NEW YORK 


Largest hotel in the Finger Lakes 
region. Accommodations for 200 
on 1000-acre estate overlooking 
Seneca Lake and adjoining Wat- 
kins Glen State Park. All sports. 
Vegetables, poultry, dairy prod- 
ucts from our farms. Nauheim 
Baths that are world famous. 
Rates, $7 to $10 daily including 
meals. Open the year ’round. 
Selected clientele. 49th Season. 


New York Office: 500 Fifth Ave. ME 3-5295 
W. M. Leffingwell, President 


A Resort Hotel As Well As A Health Resort 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Wanted by college trained woman, position as 
Executive in a progressive Children’s Institu- 
tion. Am experienced in Family and Children’s 
fields as well as Institutional Management. 
7555 Survey. 


Experienced executive secretary, college gradu- 
ate, full charge bookkeeper, expert legal 
stenographer wishes position. Moderate salary 
to start. 7548 Survey. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass 


LEARN A NEW 


OW LANGUAGE 


in yourown homequickly, easily, 
correctly by the world-famous 
LINGUAPHONE Method. En- 
dorsed by thousands of students, 
schools and colleges. Send for 
‘ FREE Book and 7 Days Trial. 

i LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
58 RADIO CITY NEW YORK CITY 


Cir’ 


eS 
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REPRODUCTIONS 


THE IDEAL PROCESS FOR 
STUFFERS, CATALOGS, 
POSTERS, DISPLAYS, REPRINTS, 
SALES IDEAS. 


NO CUTS NEEDED 
QUALITY RESULTS 


Quick Service LETTER COMPANY 


({NCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ORANGES 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial coloring 
used. Delivered express prepaid. Bushel $3.50, 
Grapefruit $3.25, Tangerines $3.50, Mixed 
Fruit $3.50. Half Bushels $2.00. Seedless 
Limes $3.50 half-bushel. 


Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


Second Edition 
of the 148 page 
CALLING 
AMERICA 
issue of 
SURVEY 
GRAPHIC 


now available at 
50 cents a copy or 


3 for $1. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 East 19 Street 
New York City 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display sees «. s; ory dle permune 
Non-display . . . . . . 5e¢ per word 
Minimum Charge . $1.00 per insertion 
Discounts . . 5% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street New York 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


Fey 
le 


A HANDBOOK FOR HUSBANDS AND WIVES ~ 
by Theodore Z. Arden 
Introduction by Dr. R. L. Dickinson 
A specialized treatment of a neglected, vita] ~ 
element essential to happiness in marriage — 
the sexual adjustment in marriage and the 


ew 
He 


il 


factors conducive to it. It is authoritative, — 
practical and non-technical. Just off the press. 
48 pages — paper -35 Cents 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue 


Send 10c For 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLET NO. 30 
SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW’S CITIZENS 
Summarizing N. Y. State Regents’ Inquiry Reports. 
New Catalogue of Pamphlets Now Ready. 
Information about subscriptions and quantity 
discounts on request. Display rack available. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


New printing, JUSTICE FOR THE JEW, just 
released, available to all interested in problem 
of anti-Semitism. Send for free copy. No 
obligation. Enclose 10c to cover postage, hand- 


ling. American League to Combat Anti- 
Sea ta Suite 1308-I, 270 Broadway, New 
ork. 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY gaily introduces 
the latest ARGUS bulletin of famous, in- 
famous, tall, small, thick and thin books. 
Limited deluxe editions, rare, and first edi- 


tions, all offered at bargain prices. 


Send for free copy. 


THE ARGUS BOOK SHOP, INC. 


333 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 
supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, ete. All subjects, all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no_ obligation. 
promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RESEARCH, CLUB PAPERS, AND SPEECHES. 
Elizabeth Hurst, 1125 College Avenue, N.E., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


REAL ESTATE 


Long Island—To rent for summer months— 
colonial, furnished, 8 rooms, 3 baths, sun- 
porch, garage. All modern conveniences. Fire- 
place, oil burner, recreational facilities at 
hand, private dock, boating, fishing, golf and 
tennis available. A cool, restful location, 
privacy and quiet, but not isolated, lovely out- 
look over water and trees; 20 minutes Jones 
Beach, 40 minutes World’s Fair. 7556 Survey. 


RETIREMENT PLANNING 


A few friends, business and professional people 
nearing retirement, have been giving thought 
to ways of life adapted to reduced incomes and 
changing needs. From our informal talks, a few 
questions have emerged that, in general, seem 
to be of concern to older people. We should 
now like to know of others interested in doing 
some further thinking with us about Pie 


retirement problems, such as housing and li 
ing plans, physical care, supplementary occt 
pation. Would you care to take part in 
exploring these and related problems, without 
assuming any obligations or commitments? In 
replying, please say what questions interest 
you most. 7554 Survey. 
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Why miss this year—as you did last year— 


so many new books you would deeply enjoy? 


— CONTINUED FROM OTHER SIDE 


Y ou Still Browse In Bookstores 


Not only are you under no compulsion to take the 
book-of-the-month, scores of other recommendations 
are made to help you choose among all new books 
with discrimination. The advance report about the 
book-of-the-month comes to you (the service costs 
you nothing) along with succinct and highly clarify- 
ing reports about all the other books which have 
gone through the reading system described above. 


If you want to buy one of these from the Club, you 
can get it by merely asking for it. Or you can use 
these reports (we find that most of our members do) 
to guide you in buying these miscellaneous recom- 
mended books from a favored bookseller. 

In other words, instead of limiting your reading, 
this system widens it. You can browse among the 
books as always, but now do it intelligently; you 
know what to look for. 


W hat’s The Advantage 


Once and for all this system rea/ly keeps you from 
missing the new books you want to read. You do 
actually buy and read those you want, instead of con- 
fessing sadly to friends, ‘I never got around to read- 
ing that!” 

In addition, there is a great money-saving when- 
ever you buy the book-of-the-month from the Club. 
Our judges’ choices are usually at the top of every 
national best-seller list. Time and again they are 
books you ultimately find yourself buying anyway, 
whether you are a member of the Club or not, be- 
cause they are so widely talked about. (Outstanding 
examples of these in 1938 were THE YEARLING, WITH 
MALICE TOWARD SOME, THE HORSE AND BUGGY 
Doctor, and a list of others too long to include here. ) 


By buying these books-of-the-month from the Club, 
you sometimes pay less than the regular retail price; 


FREE ...-TO NEW MEMBERS 
Foseph in Egypt 


By Thomas Mann 


—or any of the other Book 
Dividends listed in the postcard aa =O 


ie you decide to join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club now, we will give you 
free, as a new member, a novel which 
has been acclaimed as ‘‘perhaps the 
gteatest creative work of the twentieth 
century’’ — JOSEPH IN EGYPT, by 
Thomas Mann (two yolumes, boxed, 
retail price $5.00). This was one of the 
recent book-dividends of the Club. Or, 
if you prefer, you may choose one of 
the other recent book-dividends. They 
are listed in the postcard at the right. 
When subscribing, merely indicate your 
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and in addition for every two-books-of-the-month 
you decide to buy you receive, free, one of the Club’s 


book-dividends. 
Free Books You Get 


These book-dividends represent a unique and re- 
markable system of saving. The explanation is that 
the Club does not buy books from the publisher, it 
buys the right to print the book-of-the-month its 
judges choose. So many of its members ordinarily 
want the book-of-the-month that an enormous edi- 
tion can be printed. The saving on this quantity- 
production is large enough to enable the Club to 
buy the right to print other fine library volumes. 
These are then manufactured and distributed free 
among the Club’s members—one for every two 
books-of-the-month you buy. The resulting economy 
is extraordinary. For every $1 you spend for a book- 
of-the-month you actually receive about 75c back 
in the form of free books, figured at retail value. 

Some of the actual book-dividends distributed 
within recent months are the best indication of what 
can be done by this system: they include BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS (a special $6 edition) ; 
JOSEPH IN EGYPT (2 vols., $5); the Pulitzer Prize 
edition of ANDREW JACKSON, by Marquis James 
($5) ; MADAME CURIE, by Eve Curie ($3.50) ; THE 
ARTS, by Van Loon ($3.95). These books were all 
given to members—not sold, mind you! 


W hat’s Your Obli gation 


You pay no yearly sum to belong to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. You pay nothing, except for the 
books you buy. You simply receive a bill with each 
book sent. 


Your only obligation as a member is to agree to 
buy four books-of-the-month a year from the Club. 
These may be either current or past selections. 


Phease enroll me as a member. It is understood that I am to receive, free, the 
book checked below, that I am also to receive, without expense, your monthly 
magazine which reports about current books, and that for every two books-of-the- 
month I purchase from the Club, I am to receive the current book-dividend then 
being distributed. For my part, I agree to purchase at least four books-of-the- 
month a year from the Club. 


Check title you prefer to receive as your free enrollment book 


0 JOSEPH IN EGYPT 0 THE ARTS Oo MADAME CURIE 
1 BARTLETT’S QUOTATIONS — ANDREW JACKSON 


Mr. 
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Commonest of All Excuses: 


‘Tm sorry—I never got around 


to reading that!” 


IN 1938 DID YOU READ EVEN TWO 
OR THREE OF THESE BEST SELLERS 
—GOOD BOOKS NOT TO BE MISSED? 


Why miss ¢h7s year—as you did last year— 
so many new books you would deeply enjoy? 


HE self-examination provided 

at the right will show the de- 
gree to which you may have allowed 
procrastination (it is nothing more, 
when analyzed) to keep you from 
reading new books which you want 
very much to read. How often have 
you promised yourself to do some- 
thing about this! 


There is something simple you can 
do, and as effectual as it is simple. 
Over 200,000 families—persons like 
yourself—have found it effectual. 
Become a subscriber of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. This has become 
the most thorough-going service ever 
devised to help perspicacious book- 
readers save money on new books, 
and keep them from missing those 
they are most interested in. 


You are not obliged, as a member 
of the Club, to take the book-of-the- 
month its judges choose. Nor (this 
is a frequent misapprehension aris- 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


(No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States) 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID By 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 


385 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ing from our name) are you obliged 
to buy one book every month from 
the Club. Here is the simple system: 


Only Buy Books You Want 


Publishers submit all their impor- 
tant books to us. These go through 
the most careful reading routine 
now in existence. It is not unusual 
for a single book to be read by nine 
different preliminary readers before 
it is even recommended to Club 
members. At the end of this sifting 
process, our five judges choose one 
book as the book-of-the-month. 

But this choice is not in the least 
binding upon you as a member. You 
receive a carefully written report 
about the book 77 advance of its pub- 
lication. If you decide from this re- 
port that it is a book you really want, 
you let it come to you. If not, you 
merely sign and mail’a slip, saying, 
“Don’t want it.” 

— CONTINUED ON OTHER SIDE 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 419 


(Sec. 510 PL&R) 
New York, N. Y. 


CHECK THOSE: 
YOU HAVE jj 
NOT READ 

THE (YEARLING (ii. .ccisciccecsceteccstestees-sc e 

Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 

JOSEPH IN) EGY Bil iratier cance eee ee 

Thomas Mann 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ..u00..0..cccccceeeueees 
Carl Van Doren 

MADAME ‘CURIE}. cccsscstercsitetttccc eee 
Eve Curie 

THE HORSE AND BUGGY DOCTOR.... 
Arthur E. Hertzler 

FANNY KEMBLE............. reer 
Margaret Armstrong 

PHILOSOPHER’S HOLIDAY................05 


LISTEN THE WIND sii ccccccocs cee 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
OUT OF AFRICA oh..sac: crate ee 


Edgar Snow 
THE EVOLUTION OF PHYSICG.............. 
Albert Einstein and Leopold Infeld 
“THE SUMMING: UP. .2giii)\endcaseg ee 
cs W. Somerset Maugham 
WITH MALICE TOWARD SOME............ 
Margaret Halsey 

THE COMING VICTORY OF - 
DEMOCRAGY (fi icscsccesctee eae en 


ANDREW JACKSON. §cio.ccescsgcssctcs0 deere 
Marquis James 

THE PROMISES MEN LIVE BY....228 
Harry Scherman 

THE FIGHT FOR‘ LIFE:.2....-:-.ccee 


HELL ONACE wh. case 
Commander Edw. Ellsberg 
THE FOLKLORE OF CAPITALISM........ 
Thurman W. Arnold 

A SOUTHERNER DISCOVERS 
THE (SOU Ti iioioiccarereccsesaeven ee 


MY SISTER EILEEN... 


THE GENERAL'S LADY. cancun 
Esther Forbes 
André Malraux 
TESITAMENT) 3 c.cncncaqengatee oe 
/ R. C. Hutchinson 


—and many others no less worth 
reading, too many to be listed here 


FREE... To NEw MEMBERS | 


Joseph in Egypt, | 
By Thomas Mann d 


—or any of the other Book- — 
Dividends listed in the postcard’! 


SEE OTHER SIDE 


